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INTRODUCTION 



An administrator relies on skmed staff to carry out the missions 
of the facility. Insuring that staff possess the skills to complete the 
facility's mission is a primary management function. An administrator attempts 
to hire those persons best qualified to carry out Job assignments. Because 
the required skillSp howeverp are only partially existing when a person 
is hired, facility managers must use training programs to supplement skills 
that new staff members bring to the job and that staff presently possess. 

A facility manager can choose from three types of training programs- 
Training can be provided while staff are working* generally known as "on-the-job" 
training* Training can be provided^ off the job but within the facility, 
known as "1n--serv1ce" training* Finally, training can be provided away 
from the facility itself* generally known as "education." This publication 
will limit Its presentation to those activities known as "in-service" training. 

In-service training provides specialized information to staff to meet 
three basic organizational information needs: knowledge of assigned tasks* 
skill to carry out assigned tasks, and motivation to complete assigned tasks. 

In-service training helps staff meet these needs In three ways. First* 
In-service training provides data that relates task completion to the fulfillment 
of the facility's mission. Second, in-service training develops the skills 
necessary for staff to complete their assigned tasks. Third, in-service 
training can provide a morale building system leading staff to be motivated 
to produce good work. 



Defining In-service Training 



In-service training Is defined in three major ways: (1) as the Improvement 
of Job performance by the provision of organlzetf staff activities, (2) as 
a tool for preventing and correcting facility problems, and (3) as a tool 
for completing facility missions* In-service training programs are often 
provided as the result of management concerns that staff are not as productive 
as they could be. In-service training 1s designed to Improve Job performance 
by either providing Information about better methods to carry out assigned 
jobs or providing reorientation to the "correct" method. In addition in-service 
training^ defined as organized activities to improve job performance, is 
useful to provide job or facility orientation. Orientations provide information 
that new Job holders will need to carry out their assignments in an efficient 
manner. 

In-service training programs can also be provided after the discovery 
that staff problems exist. Low morale, high absenteeism, high turnover, 
high material spoilage, failure to meet accreditation standards, difficulty 
in Justifying the length of training periods, low success rates for placement 
activities and many other discoveries lead facility administrators to provide 
in-service training in an attempt to solve the problems. 

In-service training Is a management tool that leads to the fulfillment 
of the facility's mission. To meet mission objectives facility administrators 
rely on the collective effort of all staff. When staff do not work efficiently, 
the fulfillment of the facility's mission is delayed. When inefficiency 
(defined as a gap between desired job performance and actual Job performance) 
becomes apparent, jn-service training can be provided in an attempt to reduce 
the difference. This will then result in changes In staff work behavior. 
By allowing staff to gain knowledge, skills, or attitudes that enhance their 
ability to meet performance standards, tne fulfillment of facility mission 
Is advanced. 



The Goals of In-service Training 



Administrators provide staff In-service training to meet specific goals; 
the general goals of improving personnel job performance, preventing and 
correcting problems, and completing the facility's mission form the basic 
definitions of in-service training. These goals meet specific f acil ity 
needs* In-service goals can meet facility needs to: 

Increase productivity 

Increase cooperation and understanding 

Increase effective service provision 

Reduce staff turnover 

Reduce facility costs per service unit 

Cut waste 

Improve delivery systems 
Lower absenteeism 
Retain staff for longer periods 
Speed basic information transfer 
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Lower overtime costs 

Reduce staff grievance reports 

Improve quality of service delivery 

Reduce accident rate 

Develop supervision talent 

Strengthtn internal comrnuni cations 

Improve worker satisfaction 

Every facility administrator asks the developers of in-service training 
programs to meet training needs unique to their facility* However, the 
developers must be carefml to identify needs that can be solved by in-service 
training. 



In-service Training Cannot Meet All Facility Needs- 



Facility administrators sometimes provide in-service training 1n an 
attempt to find a quick cure for facility problems. Rushing Into "quick-f1x" 
training with high expectations often leads to letdowns for both staff and 
management. "Quick^fix" training often fails to measure up to the expectations 
held for its use and leads to the rejection of further training programs^ 

In the excitement of a "quick-fiXs" administrators may fail to recognize 
that not all facility problems can be solved by the use of in-service training. 
Training alone cannot offset problems generated by Inadequate salarieSj 
provide staff with skills when prerequisite abilities are absent, or produce 
motivated employees without other management assistance. 

The excitement of "quick-fix" is often coupled with a desire to get 
staff to do their Jobs "right." This may create resistance and resentment 
from staff. Staff can perceive In-service training as a management ploy 
forcing them to perform their Jobs in new, unfamiliar, and possibly more 
difficult ways. Staff resistance and resentment to training produces unsuc- 
cessful training programs. Of course the in-service program gets the blame* 

Other administrators who rush into in-service training for a "quick-fix" 
are administrators reluctantly providing in-service training either because 
other facilities are doing 1t or because an accreditation or funding agency 
said that they should. Lacking real conviction for an In-service program^ 
the administrators develop programs that are poorly planned and, therefore, 
fall. Once again, the in-service training program receives the blame for 
the failure. 

Effective in-service training programs are developed to meet specific 
facility needs that (1) can be solved by staff training and (2) are designed 
to produce a specific end result. In addition, the development of in-service 
training programs must be responsive to each facility's changing needs for 
staff training. 

This publication is designed to allow each facility to identify its 
own unique training needs and to develop individualized training programs 
to meet these needs. In addition the programs developed can be adapted 
to meet new needs as the facility's training requirements change. 



IN-SERVICE PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES 



Conduct a Needs Assessmtnt, 



Needs assessment is the Identification and validation of needs and 
establishment of need priorities. An assessment can cover the entire operation 
of a facility or be confined to one specific area* Whatever the scope of 
an assessments there are two steps In determining needs i problem Identification 
and competency modeling. 

In problem identif Ication^ facility administrators look for deficits 
in staff work performance and attempt to determine the deficit causes. 
The problems are then written into action steps to provide needed solutions. 
Solutions Involving training are written as training objectivesp a curriculum 
Is developed^ and the training takes place. 

In performance problem identification, administrators depend upon competency 
modeling (a description of desired staff performance) to help them pinpoint 
"problem'' areas. Present staff performance Is compared with the competency 
model to identify areas where performance could be improved. Without using 
a competency model, any performance activity could be considered adequate. 
Problems exist only when present performance Is considered less than the 
performance required by the cbmpetency description. 

The emphasis of needs assessment for developing in-service training 
programs 1s^ thus, dependent upon discovering gaps (or differences) between 
the desired level of competent performance and present behavior. This approach 
to needs assessment must start with the determination of competent performance- 
An examination of facility performance objectives and of the staff's present 
competency to carry out those objectives defines the areas In which the 
In-service training program will be developed. 

Needs assessments must also provide data on future performance needs. 
New skills should, be Integrated into the assessment information. This data 
may take the form of known legislation effecting the facility, changing 
accreditation standards^ or the provision of new services. 

Facility administrators considering expansion into new areas of service 
delivery may find It desirable to provide training for staff involved in 
the service delivery. For example, a facility providing client training 
m janitorial tasks may desire to expand into community contracting of janitorial 
services. It would, therefore, be desirable to provide the janitorial training 
staff with training in contract bidding and administration. 

There are three broad groups of contributing to the description of 
competent performance: management, third party payers, and community. 
To form the criteria for the development of competent performance, assessments 
must take into account the concerns of each group. This requires an organized 
effort to collect competency data, 

McCready (1979) presented a data gathering process that is useful In 
needs assessment! 
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A. Conduct a preliminary and brief investigation by making a 
few telephone calls to gather competency opinions. Evaluate 
the situation before beginning a major data gathering effort* 

B* Decide what data is needed by making a preliminary listing 
of the competency areas to investigate* Develop clearly written 
statements reflecting these data needs* Too much data confuses 
the issue; Insufficient data frustrates the achievement of 
accurate results* 

C* Evaluate available resources* Determine the amount of time, 
energy^ and people that the facility Is willing to expend 
in the gathering of competency data. 

D, Determine a data gathering method by examining what data Is 
to be gathered and the resources that will be expended. 

Data gathering for determining competency performance can be accomplished 
in many ways. Brainstorming sessions with persons knowledgeable 1n the 
competency area^ published sources of information^ such as standards written 
by accrediting agencies or certification councils (CARF or CCWAVES) and 
assessments completed by affiliate organizations are useful data gathering 
sources. 

In brainstorming sessions, competency data are gathered through group 
exchange of Ideas. A group of people knowledgeable 1n the competency area 
meet together and use personal knowledge about the area to state their ideas 
of competenGy* As each participant discusses their Ideasp other group members 
build upon the data presented* The resulting consensus descriptions of 
competency has benefitted from the Insights of many. 

While gathering competency data^ administrators should search for Infor- 
mation from already published sources. Accreditation and certification 
sources are primary reference mediums, but others may also exist. Job data 
can be obtained from sources such as: 

Job Service Offices 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

Federal and State VR Offices 

Colleges and universities 

Other rehabil nation facilities 

Textbooks 

Organizing competency data can be accomplished using a method developed 
In Catiada by the Nova Scotia Newstart Program, DACUM (Developing a Curriculum). 
To Identify competency areas^ a chart is prepared that represents the tasks 
that staff are required to complete. The identification of these competency 
areas Is assigned to a committee made up of persons with expertise in the 
position requirements. This committee has access to the data gathered from 
brainstorming, publications, and assessments* The committee begins by writing 
the gathered competency data on cards. To ensure that the definitions are 
behaviorally based the following format 1s usedi "Staff must be able to,,*" 
followed by a verb (see Appendix B), The committe.e sequences the skills 
but the sequence is not based on educational or learning prerequisites. 
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The sequence is determined by deciding the tasks that an employer wants 
the employee to acquire first. The committee places on the left of the 
chart those skills an employer wants an employee to learn early so that 
the employee may quickly perform the most Important tasks in the completion 
of the Job. A final Inspection for changes and additions is then made. 
When no further changes or additions are suggested the definition task is 
complete. (Jones, 1978) 

Competency data will be used to identify gaps between desired and present 
Performance. The data will also be helpful to determine possible training 
frequency such as sessions to be offered on a regular basis, as a single 
training opportunity, or sessions that will be offered as needs indicate. 
Competency data also helps to determine who receives training. 



Determine Present Performance 

After collecting Information about desired work performance, it Is 
necessary to compare this desired performance with actual performance, 
dob analysis is the primary source of actual performance data. The data 
resulting from the comparison of job analysis and the desired performance 
are used to determine the objectives, content, sequence, emphasis, and means 
of conducting and evaluating In-service training programs. 

Job data must be collected under the supervision and control of facility 
admimstrators to enable the coordination of such related actions as recruitment 
selection and assignment, and facility planning. The gathering of Job analysis 
•i\ t accomplished ln three phases: planning, collecting, and forming 
job task matrices. ' 

Preliminary planning based on needs assessment Information must be 
completed prior to the collection of Job data. The performance area to 
be analyzed must be selected, the staff who will complete the job analyses 
must be chosen, and data collection forms must be developed In the planning 
phase. The actual collection of data Is accomplished by interview and obser- 
vation of staff. Further information is gathered through interviews with 
supervisory personnel. During Job analysis, data are collected describing 
the job, conditions under which the Job is performed, and standards of acceptable 
performance. The final consolidation phase Incorporates Individual Job 
analysis into one Job task matrix describing similar and different aspects 
?L«T"/- /-Ju-*^.P°®''*^'°"^- Job task matrices are formed by listing tasks 
identi^fied through Job analysis 1n rows on the left of a grid (see Figure 
aLh ^^ ■ ""^ columns at the top. Each task occurring in a 

indnV^^L i''- * f^^^ under the job title. The resulting matrix clearly 
indicates similar and unique job tasks. > »jr 

The statements of Job duties collected during Job analysis must be 
?acP.f«VyirH** allows them to be used to develop trainlng^currSums! 
5m describes present staff work behavior, the conditions under 
which the performance is expected, and the quality of performance. 

Analysis staff should make statements that describe what staff actually 
ao. ihis IS usually an observable action. Statements should begin with 

5 
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an action verb, such as writes, evaluates, or performs. The dtscription 
should also indicate those factors that directly affect staff performance. 
After the verb will be a statement that Indicates the tools, equipment, 
supervision, or assistance needed to perform the task. Final ly^ where acceptable 
performance can be easily described^ the statement of Job performance should 
Include a judgment of quality and/or quantity, A job task statement such 
as assesses client performance on the operation of rip saw three times per 
shift. Incorporates all three elements of an analysis statement. Assesses 
client performance is action oriented, operation of the rip saw Indicates 
the tools needed, and 3 times per shift indicates the standard of acceptable 
performance* 
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program learning area* 
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Ubservas and records client 
performance of program job tasks. 


X 
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Evaluates client performance and 
prepares remedial Instruction, 


X 


X 
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Assigns work experlenca tasks to 
sheltered clients* 


X 


X 






X 


X 




Supervises the activities of 
staff workinq with clients. 






X 


X 






Assesses client movonent to and 
from programs. 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 



Figure 1: Job Task Matrix 



Determine That Deficiencies Exist 



To this point facility administrators have gathered information about 
the skills needed by staff to carry out their Jobs, This information has 
been gathered by polling expert opinions about the skill areas needed^ 1nvest1= 
gating future needs indicated by field trends, and adding planned facility 
servi ce expans 1 on . The administrators have al so analyzed present staff 
performance. Now the administrators need to decide if gaps exist between 
desired and demonstrated performances. 

If an administrator discovers a gap between performance and competency^ 
several major decisions must be madei Does the gap warrant the expenditure 
of facility resources to close? If so. Is the gap a performance problem 
that can be solved by training, and is in-service training the best method 
of training to use? Mager (1970) developed a question/response strategy 
that can aid administrators in considering alternatives to gaps that they 
may believe exist. 

Figure 2 presents Mager 's questions for the analysis of perceived training 
problems. The questions listed under each decision point (diamond shape) 
are provided to guide administrative thinking to answer the question posed 
at each decision point. Determined by the "yes" or "no" answers to each 
decision point question^ the administrator is lead to another decision pointy 
an action statement outside of the scope of this Investigation (square shape), 
or an action statement that completes the investigation (rectangul ar shape). 

When faced with a possible performance problem the administrator first 
must decide that a performance problem does exist and that changing the 
performance Is important. Then the administrator considers two major lines 
of investigation. The line of Investigation correctly used is based on 
the decision that the performance problem exists as a skill deficit. If 
the problem is a skill deficit, the administrator must decide if staff can 
perform as desired or 1f simple changes in the job will solve the problem. 
The use of in-service training as a possible solution is based on the adminis- 
trator's conclusions. If the problem is not skill related^ the administrator 
must decide if staff find performance punishing, rewarding, or if obstacles 
to performance exist and take other-than-1n-service actions to solve the 
problem. 

Using Mager' s strategy with each perceived training gap, the admini= 
strator compiles a list of Identified problems to be addressed through the 
use of In-^service training. The length of the list and the critical nature 
of the items on the list dictates the resources allocated to the development 
of in-service training currlculums. 

Some facility administrators have access to training gap information 
gathered by their state association of rehabilitation facilities, state 
vocational rehabilitation agency, or county office of social service. Data 
from these other-than-f acll 1ty assessments Is best used to prompt areas 
for facility investigation as it may not be competency based. This information 
therefore, should be used to provide a starting point for the facility to 
determine individual needs. 
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An example of a useful but not competency based Information gathering 
attempt was conducted in Iowa to determine staff opinions of their training 
needs* Produced jointly by the Iowa Association of Rehabilitation Facilities^* 
the Iowa Association of Private Residential Facilities for the Mentally 
Retarded,* and the Iowa University Affiliated Facility, this survey gathered 
data from Iowa facility staffs to determine opinions of training needs that 
could be then used by the cooperating organizations to develop a resource 
clearinghouse and update training packages. Data was gathered by mailing 
and tabulating a survey questionnaire. The survey form (see Appendix A) 
requested that each respondent react to need areas with a numerical answer: 



When the surveys were returned^ the numerical scores were tallied resulting 
in a frequency for each of the four rating categories* Further processing 
created a mean score for each subject area. These means were used to compare 
each training need topic area with others. For example^ administrators 
ranked their need for "Orientation to Advocacy" training higher than their 
need for training in "AC/MRDD Accreditation^" since their mean score was 
7 for the former^ but 6 for the latter (see Appendix A)* 



*These groups have consolidated to form the Iowa Association of Rehabilitation 
and Resldintial Facilities, 
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information we need 

the Information would be nice, but not essential 
no need for training in this area 
not applicable to our agency 
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No 




Look for other causes of 
the apparent problems. 



No 




Ignore the discrepancy. 



Yes 



No 




Yes 




He isn't doing what 
he should be doing* 
I think I*vi 
training problem 



* ve got a 



DOES A PERFORMANCE 
DISCREPANCY EXIST? 



Why do I think there 
is a training problem? 

What is the difference 
between what is being 
done and what is supposed 
to be done? 

What is the event that 

causes me to say things 
aren't right? 

Why am I dissatisfied? 

IS IT IMPORTANT? 

Why is the discrepancy 
important? 

What would happen if 
I left the discrepancy 
alone? 

Could doing something 
to resol ve the discrepancy 
have any worthwhile 
result? 

IS IT A SKILL DEFICIENCY? 

Could he do it if he 
real ly had to? 

Could he do it if his 
life depended on it? 

Are his present skills 
adequate for the desired 
performance? 



Figure 2: Analyzing Possible Training Problems 

From Analyzing Performance Problems by Robert Mager and Peter Pipe, copyright 
@1984 by Pitman Learning, Inc., Belmont, CA 94002. 
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No 




Transfer or 
discharge. 



No 



Yes 




Yes 




Figure 2t continued 
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DOES HE HAVE WHAI IT 
TAKES? 

Did he orica know htfiQw 
to parfofffl as desirtir?? 

Has he forgotten h rtiow 
to do what I wanttoitilm 
to do? 



Could 
Job? 



he learntS^ha 



Does he have the ph^^lc^al 
and mental potifiti Hal 
to perforin as desirt?T? 

Is he over*qualjfl* Had 
for the job? 



IS THERE 
SOLUTION? 



A SIHPli^ER 



Can I change the fob 
by providing someli^find 
of job aid? 

Can I store the ne#tied 
1 nf ormatlon some if^way 
(written Instructlofi^ns^ 
checklists) other th^^nan 
In someone's head? 

Can I show rather tli^niin 
train? 

Would informal 

on-the-job tralnln ng 
be sufficient? 

Are any solutions toisp- 
proprlate or Imposilbrale 
to ImplMtnt? 

Are any solutions plalnraly 
beyond our resourcii 

What would It ''c^itt t*« 
to go ahead with he 
solution? 
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What would be the added 
»*valua" 1f I did? 




Is 1t worth doing? 



What remedy 
to give us 
result for 
effort? 



Is likely 

the most 
the least 



Which are we best equipped 
to try? 

Which remedy Interests 
us most? (Or* on the 
other side of the coin, 
which remedy is most 
visible to those who 
must be pleased? 



Implement other than 
training remedy to 
the performance problem* 



Commit to training 
and begin investigation 
of program development* 
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IS DESIRED 
PUNISHING? 



PERFORMANCE 



What is the consequence 
of perfonning as desired? 

Is It punishing to 
perform as expected? 



Figure 2i continued 
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Dots he perceive desired 
parf ormince as being 
geared to penalties? 

Would his world become 
a 1 ittle dimmer (to 
him) If he performed 
as desired? 



Remove punishments. 



IS NON-PERFORMANCE 
REWARDING? 

What IS the result 
of doing It his way 
Instead of my way? 



does he get out 
of his present performance 
In the way of reward* 
prestige, status, jollies? 

Does he get more attention 
for misbehaving than 
for behaving? 

What event In the world 
supports (rewards) 
his present way of 
doing things? (Are 
you inadvertently rewarding 
Irrelevant behavior 
while overlooking the 
crucial behaviors?) 

Is '•mentally inadequate,** 
so that the less he 
does the less he has 
to worry about? 

Is he F*iys1cany Inadequate, 
so that he gets less 
tired if he does less? 



Figure 2: continued 
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Arrange positive rewards and 
remove non-performance rewards, 




No 




Arrange transfer 
or discharge. 



Yes 



Figure 2: continued 
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Arrange non-performance 
consequences . 



DOES PERFORMING MATTER? 

Does performing as 
desired matter to the 
performer? 

Is there a favorable 
outcome for performing? 

Is there an undesirable 
outcome for not performing? 

I s there a source of 
satisfaction for perfonnir^? 

Is he able to take 
pride in his performance^ 
as an individual or 
as a member of a group? 

Does he get satisfaction 
of his needs from the 
Job? 

ARE THERE OBSTACLES 
TO PERFORMING? 

What prevents him from 
performing? 

Does he know what is 
expected of him? 

Does he know when to 
do what 1s expected 
of him? 

Are there conflicting 
demands on his time? 
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DDes he lack the authority? 



. . .the time? 
• * ,the tools? 

Is he restricted by 
policies or by a "right 
way of doing it" or 
"way we've always done 
it" that ought to be 
changed? 

Can I reduce interference 
by improving lighting? 

changing colors? 
. * ^increasing comfort? 

modifying the work 
position? 

* . .reducing the visual 
or auditory distractions? 

Can I reduce "competition 
from the job" - phone 
calls, "brush fires," 
demands of less important 
by more immediate problans? 



Remove obstacles to 
perf ormance- 
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DEVELOPING AN IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 



After discovering a staff related performance problem and establishing 
that the problem may be eliminated by providing in-service training^ facility 
administrators must begin program developmeht. Figure 3 presents a development 
path for the starting of an in-service training program and shows the cyclical 
training path that allows programs to be responsive to changing facility 
needs for training. The cyclical path results from "feedback loops" at 
two points. First, after assessing the facility's need for in-service training, 
a negative answer to the question - "Do gaps in proficiency exist at the 
present time?" - results in further needs assessment. Periodic assessments 
of training needs allow the facility to continuously update the training 
provided. Second, following the evaluation of the completed program, the 
entire process returns to the selection of objectives for the next series 
of presentations. This takes place even if the evaluation of the program 
discovers no need to make significant modifications- In effect, the evaluation 
of the program helps to identify gross problems and the reconsideration 
of program objectives allows the entry of new materials. 

Effective staff in-service training^ therefore, moves from the determination 
that training is needed^ to curriculum development and implementation * to 
evaluation and redevelopment. New programs are developed on the basis of 
evaluation data and the periodic gathering of training need data, A cyclical 
training path results to serve facility in-service needs for many years. 

The U.S* Army (1967) created a development strategy aimed at providing 
training for precise duties, reducing the number of Instructors required 
to conduct trainings shortening training time, and lowering overall operating 
costs. Drawn from that strategy^ this publication expands and adapts the 
concepts found in the Army*s Instructional Development Manual to meet rehabili- 
tation facility in-service training needs for time and dollar effective 
programs. This publication presents 10 steps in the development of an in-service 
training programs 

1. Commit the facility to staff training, 

2, Select training objectives, 
3* Write performance objectives, 

4, Set course prerequisites* 

5. Select and sequence course content, 
6* Construct competency tests. 

7, Select an instructional method, 

8, Determine instructor requirements, 

9, Select and prepare training aids, 
10. Determine equipment requirements. 

These ten steps (see Figure 3) proceed through a logical sequence to 
arrive at the presentation of an in-service program. This chapter provides 
information on each of the ten steps to allow program developers to produce 
an in-service program uniquely tailored to their facility. The final steps 
of evaluation and change indicated in Figure 3 are covered In Chapters Three 
and Four, 
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Faci 1 i ty iMnagers exparierice 
problOTS with productivity 
or learn of skill araas 
in which facility staff 
may ba less than prof iciant. 



No 



No 




Facility managers look 
for other remadies to 
productivity or pro* 
ficiincy problems* 



No 



Yes 
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Yes 



In-service planners 
col 1 ect Job analysis 
and need assessment 
Infomiation to determine 
what prof 1 ci ancy gaps 
exists 



Oo gaps in proficiency 
exist at the present 
time? 



Could the productivity 
or proficiency problOTS 
be corrected by 1n*service 
training? 



Will facility diractors 
commit support to the 
develor^Tient of an In'Swvloe 
training program? 



Figure 3i Starting a Training Programj a Flow Path 
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0 0 



Training may occur with 
limited success^ The 
directors may search 
for other remedies to 
I ems. 



No 
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Yes 



0 



Facility policies and 
resource planning reflect 
the cormltment of facmty 
management to the training 
of staff. Training 
Is positively received 
by staff* 



In-service training 
developers select training 
objectives that will 
best meet the present 
training needs within 
the facility* 



Program developers 
write performance objec- 
tives* 



Do skill prerequisites 
exist for the completion 
of the training objectives 
selected? 



Figure 3i Training Program Development Flow Path, continued 
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0 



0 



0 



Prerequisites are detennined 
and staff an screened 
for training based 
on the prerequisite 
information. 



Program developers 
select and sequence 
course content. 



Criterion measures 
to determine satisfactory 
compl et 1 on of course 
materials are developed. 



Instructional strategies 
are selected. 
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In-servlca training 
program developers 
determi ne 1 ns true tor 
requlranents and select 
Instructors. 



Training aids are selected 
and prepared* 



Equ i pmen t requ i rements 
are determined and 
the equipment secured^ 



The training program 
is Implenented^ 





Figure 3: Training Program Develo|Mient Flow Chart, continued 
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No 



s 












Yes 




The training program 
Is evaluated by analyzing 
test results, following 
up on In-service partici- 
pants » and evaluating 
the instructional system* 



Does the evaluation 
indicate that changes 
should be made in the 
training program to 
Increase Its effectiveness 
or efficiency? 



Modifications are made 
to any area of the 
program that evaluation 
indicated could be 
strengthened by changes* 



Figure 3- Training Program Development Flow Path, continued 
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Commit the Facility to Staff Training 



The first step in the development of a staff in-service training program 
is administrative commitment to providing in-service training. To receive 
staff support^ in-service training must be perceived as a valuable activity. 
For facility staff to perceive training as valuable, they must know that 
It has definite administrative commitment and see evidence that the training 
produces results. To show full conrmitment to training, administrators should 
ensure that the agency personnel manual addresses staff training and outlines 
the main areas of training that will be provided. In addition. Job descriptions 
should include statements requiring staff participation in training activities 
and the facility's personnel file should Include Information on the completion 
of in-service training activities. Facility budgeting processes should 
allow input from staff training personnel and should allocate sufficient 
funds to meet facility determined training objectives* When dollars are 
allocated to training, staff receive a message that training is important. 
Incentives and motivations for active staff participation in training programs 
should be devised and provided* 

To aim the facility 1n the direction of strong in-service program devel- 
opment, administrators must develop a strong staff training policy The 
policy should be written around statements thati 

* relate training to meeting facility goals* 

* state facility commitment to human growth* 

* describe the facility method of training need assessment. 

* state that identified needs will not Jeopardize Job security* 

* state that evaluations will be based on the evaluation of job perfor- 
mance not the evaluation of training performance* 

* identify training resources as a line item budget category. 

* specify who will be trained. 

* state the general scope and any restrictions on training activity. 

* describe relationships with any other training organizations. 
( Planning, Conducting, and Evaluating Workshops . Davis, Larry 
Nolan. Learning Concepts, Austin, Texas, "1974." Distributed by 
University Associates, San Diego, California*) 



Select Training Objectives 



- ..^r Y identifying areas where training is needed and committing the 
raciiity to provide training, program developers select objectives. Although 
the selection of objectives is based on the following criteria, all criteria 
need not be met to Include a task in the list of training objectives; meeting 
a single criterion may be sufficient Justification for training* 

Universal application 

The universal application of a job task emphasizes the development 
of job skills used by staff wherever they work in the facility* For Instance 
knowledge of fire escape routes is required for all staff in the facility 
To consider if a task meets the criterion of universality, ask the questions- 
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a. Where is this skill or knowledge used? In which positions? 

b. Does it have wide application? (If it occurs only in a few 
locations^ it may be an appropriate objective for selictive 
training of some type), 

c. Is it so unique that it is infrequently found in the facility 
positions? 

Difficult to learn independently 

If the skills of a required task are so difficult to learn that staff 
will not be able to acquire them on their own^ they may be candidates for 
training. For example, although staff could learn to observe client work 
behaviors on their own* it would be a lengthy trial-and-error process. 
Danger to staff or hazard to equipment may also cause a task to meet the 
criteria of difficulty and, therefore, be included in a training program* 
The following questions may help identify difficult tasks: 

a. Is the skill or concept difficult to acquire? 

b. Are staff likely to learn this skill on their own with minimum 
danger to themselves * equipment^ or clients? 

Crucial to acceptable job performance 

Essential skills for acceptable Job performance, even though not performed 
frequently, are candidates for training under the criterion of crucial 1ty, 
For example, training staff In cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR) 1s often 
Included In training programs because of its crucial nature. The possibility 
that a staff member would need to use CPR is remote. However^ there may 
be a time when CPR iftills are extremely critical. Imnediate knowledge of 
CPR may be necessary to avoid a person's death. The critical nature of 
the infrequently used skill is so great that the training must be provided. 
To determine if a task 1s crucial to job performance^ ask the following 
questions: 

a. How important is the skill when it is called for? 

b. What is the impact on missionj the facilitys the service, 
the client, or the staff when the required skill 1s not present? 

Frequent use 



A frequently used skill is desirable to be taught to staff using in-service 
programs* It may be more economical in time and materials to teach a skill 
rather than to allow staff to learn it by trial and error. Providing instruction 
can also result in standardized performance for service provision. Frequently 
used skills can be identified by asking the following questions! 

a. How often must the staff perform this task? 

b. Is it done often enough to warrant training? 

c. Is there a "best way" to do 1t? 

d. Should the method of performing the skill be standardized? 
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Econorm' cal 1y f eas 1 b 1 e 



The selection of objectives Includes a determination of whether the 
time and money required for training offset the Increases In Job proficiency 
attained by staff. If the proficiency of staff receiving In-service training 
IS only slightly higher than that of staff not receiving training, in-service 
training is not needed. Training must result in a significantly higher 
level of performance or a measurably greater degree of skill than could 
be attained otherwise. For example, training in writing objectives is a 
skill suitable for acquisition through in-service training. However, there 
IS a point where further investment in training results 1n little improvement 
in objective writing skill. To continue training beyond this level would 
result in investing more than the anticipated gains are worth. 

Achievable 

"•"•"ailing objectives must be achievable within satisfactory time periods. 
Objectives must be comparable with the abilities and aptitudes of the staff 
as well as with the requirements of the job. It Is counter-productive to 
set standards of accomplishment that are unreachable by many staff. To 
aid in the determination that the objective Is achievable/ ask the followinq 
questions: « ^ 

a. Can the majority of staff meet the standard prescribed by 
the objective? - 

b. Do staff have the •aptitude, intelligence, maturity, motivation 
or experience required to attain the desired standard? ■ 

c. Can staff achieve the standard in a reasonable period of time? 

Emphasize average competence 

Training components are selected which are more useful to staff of 
average proficiency than to those demonstrating mediocre or outstandina 
proficiency in the Job. Training staff for less proficiency than the job 
requires will not allow the training to meet facility needs. It is a waste 
* /^-J.^*^ resources to train staff In skills or characteristics of only 
outstanding performers. The investment of training resources requires that 
developers ask the following questions: h 

a. Is this skill required? 

b. Is this level of proficiency demonstrated by average performers? 

Frequently deficient skills 

^...^""^J^f^ difficult to accomplish than others. Through needs 

assessment those tasks which are frequently mentioned as being deficient 
can be identified. These tasks can be earmarked for inclusion as training 
Objectives. For example, if client maladaptive behavior Incidents are frequently 
mfoht ""sed by inappropriate staff interventions, appropriate Interventions 
might be a desirable training objective. Ask the following questions to 
help Identify frequently deficient skills: 

a. What tasks are frequently performed poorly by staff? 
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b. Which tasks require emphasis due to mistakes made by many 
staff? 



Retention of Skill Over Time 



The time Interval between completion of training and use of the skill 
on the job must be considered when choosing objectives. The degree to which 
a skill degenerates through nonuse^ and the time over which the deterioration 



takes place is considered when deciding to provide training, 
of emphasiss practice, and maintenance training required for 
the skill at ths; required level is important. For example, 
to evaluate vocational potentials is relatively difficult to 
the skill is only rarely used, it may be wise to train only a few evaluators 
However, if a decision is made to train all vocational staff as evaluators, 
higher levels of initial proficiency In evaluation will be required to absorb 
the deterioration of the skills which is certain to occur. 



The amount 
retention of 
the abil ity 
acquire. If 



Write Performance Objectives 



After selecting training objectives, they are written in a form permitting 
the development of efficient programs. Often objectives worded "to provide 
staff with a general knowledge of.,,," or a "working knowledge of,,.^*' or 
an "understanding of..." are open to several interpretations and do not 
provide the data needed to develop instructional materials or construct 
competency measures. Objectives describe (1) the tasks that staff must 
perform, (2) the conditions under which they must perform^ and (3) ^he standard 
of acceptable performance. A useful objective states clearly a desired 
action. The objective, then* is a description of performance which will 
be Interpreted In the same manner by all concerned with planning and conducting 
training activities. To provide a common base of Interpretation for many 
readers^ vague words such as "know" or "appreciate" are avoided In favor 
of more explicit terms. Clear objectives require action-framed statements 
which draw a picture of staff performance after training. Examples of vague 
terms are listed in Group 1 and clearer expressions 1n Group 2 below: 



Group 1: Vague Terms 

To provide a general knowl edge. 

To provide a working knowledge. 

To qual ify. . . , 

To know about. . . . 

To understand. , . . 

To develop an appreciation. . 

To be familiar with,,,. 

To orient. . . 

To rearrange, . , 

To Organize. . , 



Group 2: Behavioral Terms 

To evaluate, ... 

To administer, . , . 

To adjust. , , . 

To modify. , , . 

To cl assify. . , . 

To instruct, . , . 

To construct, . , . 

To select. , . . 

To differentiate*..* 

To assemble, , , . 



Clear terms identify exactly what staff must be able to do at the end 
a training program. Because the material learned allows for the application 

the demonstration of a skill, clear descriptions, 
... will be given to do the Job (tools, equipment, 

job aids, references, materials), (2) what they will be denied (tools, equipment. 



of 

of specclf ic knowledge or 
Identify: (1) what staff 
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etcOi (3) what assistance they will have if any, (4) what supervision will 
be provided, and (5) the physical env^ironment in which they must perform 
(climate^ space, light, etc.)- Clear descriptions state how well staff 
must be able to perform* Standards establish the minimum performance require- 
ments for a job. To do this, the objective statement must state the necessary 
quality of work in terms of accuracy, completeness, clarity, tolerances, 
etc. In addition, the quantity of work produced (where applicable) and 
the time anowed to complete the Job can also be described. 

Clear performance objectives are the foundation for the development 
of in-service programs- They also serve other administrative and training 
purposes. Some of the more important uses of performance objectives aret 

Enhance the selection of appropriate course content. 

Permit the selection of instructional strategy. 

Help meet training goals. 

Help determine competency measures. 

Establish standards for training. 

Provide an objective basis for evaluating the in-service Instruction. 
Help evaluate staff performance on the job. 

Performance objectives form the topic areas Included in an in-service 
program. They clearly describe what content Is pertinent and, thus, simplify 
the process of selecting the instructional method to be used. 

Performance objectives permit both the instructor and staff to know 
precisely what is required of staff at the end of training. This knowledge 
prevents gaps and unnecessary duplication In instruction, enhances motivation 
and makes learning more effective. This also leads to simplification of 
the construction of tests. Clear performance objectives allow competency 
levels to be established and lead the program developers to set passinq 
criteria, r ^ 



Performance objectives help program evaluators determine if training 
has been effective by clearly stating what instruction should accomplish. 
This permits objective evaluation of the instructional program. In addition, 
performance on the Job can be effectively measured with the firm and objective 
standards provided by performance objectives. 

Steps in writing performance objectives 

Identify performance objectives. 
State required conditions. 
State the criterion of acceptable performance. 

Performance objectives describe observable actions. While knowledge. 
Skill, and attitude all contribute to any observable actions, these elements 
must be recognized as components of the desired actions rather than the 
actions themselves. Performance objectives, therefore, are statements which 
describe behaviors established through training and can be seen and measured 
after training. Statements written in this manner assist in program planning 
and final evaluation, ■ ■ 



Exampl es I 



(a) "To develop an understanding of the Bennet Hand Tool Work 
Sample*" This statement does not picture learned behavior. 
Rather than describing a learner doing something, it vaguely 
states an abstract state of mind which somehow relates to 
the work sample. If we attempt to describe the real desired 
performance we might state that the learner must be able 
to "identify the procedure for observing a client on the 
Bennet Hand Tool Work Sample*" 

(b) Another vague approach to the statement of training requirements 
is the use of such statements as: "Staff must have a working 
knowledge of behavior modification," Although "working knowledge" 
contains an implication that some acts are to be performed, 
the statement does not provide data to describe these actions. 
We are left to ponder if the working knowledge is equated 
to an abil ity to write behavior modification objectives or 
to an ability to list the characteristics of behavior modifica- 
tion^ A clear objective pictures staff doing something with 
behavior modification as a result of instructionp as opposed 
to leading into some vague intellectual state. 

Another essential part of an objective statement is the specification 
of conditions ordinarily present in the job setting and are directly associated 
with the completion of the task* Conditions are environmental factors such 
as extremely high or low temperature levels^ humidity^ light, or location, 
etc* Associated factors may include such things as tools, references, guides, 
and supervision or assistance received. Some specific examples of conditions 
related to performance are: 

"Given performance evaluation X,,,," 
"Given standard behaviors*,*," 
"Given a behavioral outburst Z " 

Example : 

"Staff must be able to write the ten basic steps in completing 
a task analysis." Will staff provide this information from memory, 
or will they be able to use notes, a chart, or a technical bulletin? 
The statement is not clear because the conditions have not been 
specified. Consider this improved statement: "From memory, the 
staff member must be able to list in writing the ten steps in 
completing a task analysis," 

After required behavior and conditions of performance are described, 
the objective should state the degree of performance the learner must be 
able to exhibit. The objective must state the standard of acceptable performance 
in words that describe minimum acceptable performance, set a time limit 
where appropriate, or define quality and/or quantity standards for the work 
product or service produced. Some statements are: 



Within 2 minutes. 
Without error***. 
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100^ correct. . * • 

At least eight out of ten,... 

Each of the five principles,..* 

All of the following.... 

To a tolerance of.,.. 

The exact techniques of.*.. 

In accordance with procedures defined in.... 

To the standards defined in,-,. 

Example : 

"From memory^ staff must be able to list and define in writing 
the characteristics of a grand mal seizure," What is acceptable 
performance here? How many characteristics are there? How many 
must staff list and define? How is the adequacy or accuracy of 
the definitions checked? The objective does not provide answers 
to those questions. Consider this improved statement: "From 
memory, staff must be able to list in writing four of the five 
characteristics of a grand mal seizure and define these characteristics 
as set forth in pages 5 and 6 of the agency first aid manual." 

Although It is possible to write a single statement which incorporates 
the three essential parts of a true performance objectlvep it is permissible 
to write clear objectives by physically separating the three parts. 



Select Course Prerequisites 



After performance objectives have been clearly described^ development 
staff determine prerequisites. Prerequisites are descriptions of the pre- 
training knowledges which staff must possess to benefit from an in-service 
program. Prerequisites are a prediction of the aptitudes, knowledges skills, 
and experience required for successful program completion. They may be 
applicable to all In-service courses or to specific courses of instruction- 
Prerequisites are established to ensure that the in-service training programs 
are satisfactorily completed by those staff selected for training. A list 
of prerequisites can serve as the starting point in collecting data about 
staff. This list helps assure that the data requi red for objective evaluation 
is obtained. Prerequisites can also serve Instructional purposes. Instructors 
can use prerequisite lists in planning their sessions and developing Instruc- 
tional materials. The aptitudes, abilities, and experiences of staff have 
a direct bearing on the selection of appropriate Instructional strategies 
and the development of instructional materials. To plan adequately the 
instructor must have accurate information about the characteristics of the 
typical staff member. The trainer needs to know what the staff already 
knows prior to training and a list of prerequisites supplies that data. 



Select and Sequence Program Content 



Staff training programs are developed around two basic facility needs: 
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The need to provide training that will help avoid problems and the need 
to provide training that will correct problems. 

Most facilities orient new staff using problem avoidance training* 
Expanded sessions may be held on a periodic basis and Include established 
staff for sections that convey new facility information. Orientations may 
also Include basic training in skills needed by facility personnel using 
"turnover notebooks" or "position operating manuals*" Other problem avoidance 
programs may be specially scheduled when new processes are Introduced Into 
the facility. An effort to achieve accreditation or new requirements passed 
by third party payers may lead to special training programs. Facilities 
also provide avoidance training to staff needing knowledge of vital but 
little used skills such as basic first aid^ cardiopulmonary resuscitations 
and client management techniques vital to the welfare of the client population. 

Training to avoid problems is usually training that can be planned 
and scheduled in advance. The facility can plan avoidance training sessions 
to coincide with fiscal plans and thus control the expense encumbered for 
the training. This Is not always true of the second type of training situation, 
the need to provide training to correct problems. 

Many first-time in-service training programs are developed in response 
to the identification of staff problems. Some administrators rush Into 
staff training to solve their staff problems and fail to adequately develop 
their training programs. Strategically developed through needs assessment 
data and following the process outlined in this publication, these problem 
correction programs can be incorporated into the facility planning process. 
This gives facility administrators control over potential problans and allows 
problem correction to be a planned expense category In the in-service budget. 

The facility's in-service program will have contents reflecting both 
problem avoidance and problem correction. Developers must select the content 
of their instructional units and then arrange the contents In the best order 
for learning. Although the processes of selecting and sequencing content 
are closely related and Interwoven, each process will be discussed separately* 

Content selection 



The following Items are Important when selecting course contents: 

(1) The Information to be included should be recent, 

(2) The information to, be presented must represent an approved facility 
position. 

(3) The content must be directly related to performance. 

(4) The content must be critical to the development of the required 
job perfomance. 

The program developer uses performance objectives to focus on learning 
outcomes and Identify the "meat" of the program. The supporting materials 
are selected using these objectives to provide data with which to measure 
the above criteria. Performance objectives do not make content selection 
a mechanical process, but do simplify the job. 
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Course sequencing 

Learning is a process built on previously learned data. Changes in 
staff performance develop gradually* Sequencing is placing program learning 
experiences in a time reference to produce the most learning in the shortest 
period of time. Sequencing helps to avoid unnecessary dupl ication in content- 
It also helps assure that all skills have been developed before the Droaram 
is completed, k ^ 

The sequence of lessons 1n a program of instruction can be based on 
Job performance order, logical learning steps, or order by ease of learning. 
Job performance order is the order in which a Job is actually performed* 
Logical learning steps are dictated by the inherent logic of the subject-matter, 
such as applied first aid. Order by ease of learning provides older learnings 
as the basis for new learnings and^ when possible, staff move from the simple 
to the complex, the familiar to the unknown, and the concrete to the abstract* 
All types of sequencing are used in course development. Sequencing decisions 
are based on the actual content of the training program and must be completed 
before anything else is developed. 

Guidelines for sequencing 

a. Place easily learned tasks early in the program. 

b. Introduce broad concepts and technical terms which have application 
throughout the program early in the sequence, 

c. Place the application of concepts close to concept introduction. 

d. Place requisite skills and knowledges in the sequence prior 
to the points where they must be combined and applied. 

e- Provide for maintenance and review of skills and knowledges 
which are essential parts of later tasks and duties. 

f. Introduce a concept or skill in the task in which it is most 
likely or most frequently to be used. 

g. Don't "overload" any task with d1ff icul t-to=learn elements. 

h. Provide for redevelopment and practice of required skills 
and concepts in areas where transfer of identical or related 
skills is not likely to occur. 

i. Place complex or cumulative skills late in the program sequence. 

Steps in sequencing 

1* Examine each performance objective and develop outlines for 
each skill component. These outlines must Include all of 
the major skills required to achieve the performance specified. 
The product of this step is a complete outline of all required 
learnings including all specific concepts, principles, skills, 
or values required. 

2- Arrange the objectives and content outlines in developmental 
learning order. r 

(a) Lay out the outlines. 

(b) Determine whether each item in an outline should be initially 
presented within the task where it first appears. 
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(c) When specific items are obviously interdependent, decide 
where In the sequence to place the Items on the basis 
of secondary guidel Ines such as difficulty of acquiring 
the skill or knowledge, or on the basis of an equitable 
distribution of difficult learnings among the several 
tasks. 

3p After establishing a tentative sequence^ start with the first 
performance objective and proceed to write a detailed content 
outline. Each item In the outline is then analyzed and teaching 
points are developed by making declarative statements about 
the contents - 

4. The final step in sequencing is to examine all of the detailed 
content outlines and eliminate any unnecessary duplication* 



Construct Competency Tests 



Using job analysis and need assessment data, competency tests are est^b"^ 
llshed to measure training effectiveness* Training objectives define tfi^ 
tasks which the tests measure, specify the conditions of performance^ ^n^ 
identify the degree of proficiency which staff must demonstrate for e^c^ 
task* A competency test is derived directly from the objectives and not 
from lesson plans. 

When using training objectives to develop competency tests, ensurft 
that tests measure each objective in the terms stated by the objectives* 
To show that they have met the objectives ^ staff must meet or exceed tjie 
level of performance required by each objective* As each objective is essantiel 
to perfonnance, unsatisfactory performance on one part of the test cannct 
be compensated by superior performance on other parts* Relative grades 
or standings are, thereforej meaningless and standards for competency te^t^ 
should be set in terms of final grades, scores ^ or levels of performance 
that are considered "minimum passing" or "minimum qualifying*" 

Because the competency test Includes only those behaviors which hav^ 
been determined to be relevant to the Job, all staff who complete the In-servic^ 
program should achieve a perfect test score* Practical ly^ however, ^(^ 
in-service average score of 90 percent, with a range from 80 to 100 percent^ 
might be considered evidence that the objectives of the instruction hfv^ 
been achieved* Use the rule of thumb that if 90 percent of the staff recalvi^? 
training achieve a score of 90 percent or higher^ the instructional syst^ifi 
is a good one. Although a competency test helps determine that staff av*^ 
able to complete their jobs, a major benefit is the testing of the instructional 
system by Identifying weak elements and providing data upon which to bag^ 
modifications to the system. 

There are several types of competency tests* each with advantages a^rf 
limitations. We will discuss the three types most likely to be used b/ 
facility In-service programs: 



Written objective tests 



Written objective tests are printed or duplicated. Staff either mark 
answers on the test or a separate answer sheet, questions may all be written, 
or there may be printed numbers, diagrams, pictures, or other material to 
accompany test items* 

Advantages 

(1) Scoring Is objective* 

(2) Scoring 1s quick and easy. 

(3) The tests can be administered to large groups simultaneously. 

(4) The tests can be designed to be self-administering. 

Limitations 

(1) Paper and pencil tests cannot validly measure all types of 
behavior. 

(2) They are difficult to construct. 

Oral objective tests 

^ These tests are similar to written tests in their content and method 
of administration except that staff talk instead of write. 

Advantages 

(1) They are easy to prepare. 

(2) They are easy to administer. 

Limitations 

(1) They must be administered to one trainee at a time. 

(2) They are difficult to score unless they are short-answer. 

Performance tests 

Performance tests require staff to demonstrate a sample of the learned 
task. Scores may be based on time to complete, accuracy of work, quantity 
of work, or quality of work. A performance test requires staff to use tools 
or equipment which will be used on the job or simulated tools, equipment 

rc^'!'n?frJJ h • /-L training requires a performance test on 

a simulated heart attack victim. 

Advantages 

(1) The tests can cover the whole job or task. 

(2) They are job oriented* 

Limitations 

(1) They usually cover only a part of a job, 

(2) They require more time to administer per item than other types 



of tests. 
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(3) They are usually admlnisterid indivl dually. 

(4) They often require tools, equipment, aimd materials which add to 
the problens and expense of idmlnlstratiOM^ • 

(5) They are difficult to design. 



Select an Instructional Meth^od 



Proper selection of an Instructional methoS promotes efficiency and 
effectiveness of Instruction more than any other mea& ure. Methods are selected 
by systematic^ objective means to promote efficle^ncy and help assure that 
objectives are attained. No single best method applies to all learning 
situations or Instructional objictives. ProgfmOT developers must choose 
the method most compatible with program objects ves^ training facilities 
and resources^ and background of thi training staffs 

Many Instructional methods exist* Examples art ^ lecture^ demonstration, 
conference performance, programmed Instruction, stud^ assignment, and coaching^ 
etc* The approach considered to be the most effective and efficient for 
the attainment of Instructional objectlvis is called a primary method* 
Supporting methods are approaches which are essemtlal complements to the 
primary method. Supporting methods help assure the a^^talnment of Instructional 
goals* Alternative methods are approachis used as substitutes when circumstances 
dictate. 

Each Instructional method has advantages a^nd limitations- Careful 
consideration given to advantages and llmltatiorms helps select the most 
effective and efficient method, 

I nstructional methods 

The Lecture Method 

Lectures are presentations In wtiich the Instruictor talks about events, 
facts, concepts, or principles^ explorai a problem^ and/or explains relation- 
ships* Staff participate In lectures as listeners. Lectures are a means 
of "telling" staff Information they nied to know^ This does not mean that 
all the talking done by an Instructor during a cl ^ss period Is a lecture. 
The term refers to formal discourse used to achieve ar^ Instructional objective. 
The purpose of a lecture Is to provide information. The Instructor has 
data to transmit to staff learners. Approprlatg uses of lectures can be 
to: 

(1) Orient staff to pollciesj rules, proced tjreSj purposes, and 
resources. 

(2) Introduce a task. Indicate Its importar^ce, and present an 
overview of its scope. 

(3) Qlve directions on proceduns f or Itarnlng activities. 

(4) Present basic material* 

(5) Set the stage for a demonstration or discussion. 

(6) Illustrate the application of rules, principles, or concepts. 

(7) Review, clarify, emphasize, or summarize* 




Planned lectures are effective teaching tools when used appropriately. 
Lecture is the most widely used method of instruction. 



Advantages 

Saves time. 

Permits flexibility of class size. 

Does not require rigid space requirements. 

Permits adaptability. 

Permits versatility. 

Permits better control over content and selection. 

Lectures save time because the instructor can present more material 
quickly than by any other method. Class size 1s limited only by the size 
of the room that Is used. Lectures can be used effectively in any type 
of training area, requiring only that staff be able to hear the instructor 
Skillful instructors modify or adjust material to meet the needs of each 
program, thereby making it possible to present information differently for 
staff groups varied by educational level, training, and past experience. 
Lectures can be used for any in-service task, at any point in a program, 
and in combination with any other method of instruction. 

Disadvantages 

Lectures involve one-way communication. 
Poses problem in skill teaching. 
Appeals mainly to one sense. 
Contributes to staff passlveness. 
Poses evaluation problems. 
Depends on the skill of the Instructor. 



Instructor prepares and presents material; staff sits, listens, and 
takes notes. Lectures permit little or no interchange between the Instructor 
and staff. Lectures are not appropriate for skills such as equipment operation 
As most learning takes place through the visual sense, and the lecture 
even If supplemented by training aids, appeals mainly to the auditory sense' 
results are likely to fall short of the instructional goal, unless the content 
IS interesting and challenging enough to hold the attention of the class 
Puring a lecture, attention is difficult to attract and retain. Outside 
disturbances and daydreaming easily distract staff. Most people acquire 
the ability to appear attentive to lectures, although they may not be listeninq. 
Lecturers receive very little feedback. The Instructor must be sincere 
enthusiastic, and employ effective speaking techniques to maintain staff 
interest. The success of a lecture depends on the skill of the instructor. 

The Conference Method 

The conference method uses group discussion to reach Instructional 
objectives. Discussion techniques Include questions, answers, and comments 
from the instructor in combination with answers, comments, and questions 



There are three Interrelated types of conferences: directed discussion 
training conferences, and seminars. A directed discussion helps staff acquire 
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the ability to apply facts^ principles, conceptSt policies^ and procedures. 
The instructor guides discussions 1n such a way that the factSp princlpleSt 
concepts^ or procedures are clearly articulated and applied. Training confer- 
ences pool the knowledge and experience of staff to gain Improved knowledge 
of principles, concepts^ policies^ or procedures. Topics discussed 1n training 
conferences are less Hkely to have easy answers than the topics in a directed 
discussion. The Instructor elicits contributions from the group based on 
past experiences. Balanced parttclpatlon 1s the goal. A seminar attempts 
to find answers to questions or solutions to problems. Instructors do not 
know the best or correct solution. Therefore^ the group seeks an answer. 
The primary functions of the instructor are to describe the problem and 
to encourage free and active participation. 

The conference method is applied to: 

(1) Develop imaginative solutions to problems, 

(2) Stimulate interest and thinking. 

(3) Emphasize main instructional points, 

(4) Supplement lecturesp readings^ or exercises. 

(5) Determine if staff understand concepts and principles^ and 
if they are ready to proceed to new or more advanced material. 

(6) Prepare staff for the application of theory or procedure, 

(7) Suimarlzej clarify points^ or review- 

(8) Prepare staff for further instruction- 

Advantages 

Increases Interest. 

Increases staff acceptance and commitment. 
Utilizes staff knowledge and experience. 
Results in more permanent learning. 

The opportunity to express views and to hear the opinions of others 
is stimulating* Interest Is high 1n well -planned conferences because staff 
actively participate* Participation leads staff to accept the Importance 
and validity of the program content and commit them to the solution proposed 
or decisions made. 

Instructors can make effective use of staff backgrounds^ knowledge, 
and experiences in the conference method. The entire group benefits from 
the experience and thinking of all staff involved. The learning that takes 
place Is directly related to the participation in the conference. Conferences 
demand participation and pranote better and more permanent learning. 

Disadvantages 

Requires highly skilled instructors. 

Requires preparation by staff. 

Limits content. 

Consumes time. 

Restricts size of group* 

Requires selective group composition • 
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The most serious limitation for the use of Gonferences is the lack 
of instructors who are capable of conducting discussions. Conferences require 
resourcef ul ness 5 1 n1 1 1 at 1 ve , and abil ity from Instructors * Instructors 
must be able to guide discussion andi 

(a) Keep discussion on track. 

(b) Minimize debate over unimportant details. 

(c) Relate comments from different people, 

(d) Avoid reopening topics already discussed, 
(a) Encourage full participation, 

(f ) Prevent domination by a few staff- 

(g) Summarize each topic, 

(h) Bring discussion to a close. 

Conferences often require advance thinking and study by the parti c1 pants - 
Thorough preparation improves the quality of discussion and the outcome 
of the conference. However, no instructor control exists over the quality 
of staff preparation. Staff readiness for conference training, therefore^ 
varies. 

In-service topics appropriate for discussion are restricted. Manipulative 
operations, functions^ procedures, or introductory material do not ordinarily 
provide suitable content for a conference. Conferences also take a lot 
of time. Because of the amount of time needed for conferences they are 
often ruled out as methods of instruction. Conferences cannot be used effec- 
tively with groups larger than 12 to 15 staff because the opportunity for 
Individual participation Is too limited. Reticent members will be left 
out of the discussion and denied learning experiences. A conference group 
must also possess the proper background, maturity, and motivation to profit 
from discussion. 

The Demonstration Method 

In demonstrations the instructor shows staff what to do and how to 
do It. Through explanations the Instructor then brings out why, where, 
and when the demonstrated task Is performed. Sometimes staff are expected 
to be able to repeat the job or operation after demonstration. Demonstrations 
are used to show how something Is done and tot 

(1) Teach problem-solving skills, 

(2) Illustrate why something works. 

(3) Teach the operation of equipment, 

(4) Teach staff to work together, 

(5) Teach safety procedures. 

Advantages 

Improves learning. 
Minimizes damage and waste. 
Saves time. 

Can be presented to large groups. 

Staff learn faster and more permanently with a demonstration because: 
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(a) Demonstrations give meaning to explanations. 

(b) Demonstrations show relationships between steps of procedures. 

(c) Demonstrations appeal to several senses. 

(d) Demonstrations arouse interest and attention. 

Equipment can be damaged and clients can be Injured by improperly trained 
staff using unfamiliar equipment and procedures. Injuries can be prevented 
by the use of demonstrations during instruction* Planned demonstrations 
take much less staff time than other methods. They reduce lecture time 
and help prevent misunderstandings concerning how procedure Is to be implemented 
or a piece of equipment used. Class size 1s limited only the ability of 
the group to see the demonstration. The use of models or role plays makes 
it possible to teach many operations to large groups of staff. 

Disadvantages 

Requires careful preparation. 

Requires special classroom arrangement. 

Requires equipment and aids. 

Demonltrations should set performance standards for staff. The procedure 
shown must be technically correct and performed with competence. The instructor 
must insure that equipwient is In working order for nothing fails as completely 
as a demonstration that doesn't work. The demonstration room must be set 
so that all staff can clearly see the demonstration. The purchase or con- 
struction of models represent a significant investment uf time and money. 

The Performance Method 

Using the performance method staff are required to duplicate the procedures 
skill, or movement being taught. Performance is learning by doing. The 
method has the same applications as the demonstration method and can be 
used as follow-on Instruction to: 

(1) Teach operations or procedures. 

(2) Teach the use of equipment* 

(3) Teach team skills. 

(4) Teach safety procedures. 

Advantages 

Bunds confidence. 
Increases learning. 
Enables learning evaluation. 
Reduces damage and injury. 
Promotes safety. 

Given the opportunity to apply knowledge in a realistic situation, 
staff may develop confidence In their abilities and a positive attitude 
toward in«serv1ce training. Active staff participation Increases interest 
and attention and thereby Increases both the amount and the permanence of 
learning. Using the performance method. Instructors can observe the learning 
attained by staffs locate staff having difficulty, and determine If there 
are weak areas 1n the presentation. Because performance Is guided, staff 
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are less likely to make mistakes which damage equipment or inj^yre clients. 
Guided performance allows emphasis to be given to the proper method of perfor^ 
mance, thereby^ preventing accidents. 

Disadvantages 

Requires aids and equipment. 
Requires large blocks of time. 
Requires more instructors. 



Aids and equipment must be available in sufficient quant Tity for the 
size of the group. A well-run performance exercise can be time consuming 
in its requirements for setting up the room and equipment and for performance 
of the procedures presented. Unless the group is small, several instructors 
are required to check progress, give assistance when needed, and evaluate 
the quality of performance. 

Programmed Instruction 

Programmed Instruction Is self^instruction. Staff work through a saquenced 
series leading to the acquisition of knowledge or skills. Staff proceed 
through programs at their own rate, respond to each step in sequence, and 
receive feedback on the correctness of their response before proceeding 
to the next step. Programs are designed to permit the staff to mster the 
desired knowledge or skills. Programmed instruction 1s used to: 

(1) Provide remedial instruction. 

(2) Provide instruction for late arrivals or absentees. 

{3) Maintain skills which are not performed frequently eeiiough 

to insure an acceptable level of proficiency. 
(4) Provide training in revised procedures- 
IB) Upgrade production, administrative, or other types of sjcnis 

and knowledge. 

(6) Accelerate capable staff. 

(7) Provide a means of insuring common background data. 

(8) Provide review and practice for previous learning, 
{9} Provide training in a time limited situation^ 

(10) Give instructions in an individual self-paced way. 
Provide training for only one person at a time. 



Advantag es 

Reduces failure rate. 

Improves end-of-course proficiency. 

Saves time. 

Standardizes instruction. 
Requires no special facilities. 
Provides for self-Instruction. 
Provides adaptability. 

Improves efficiency and economy for group or individual Instruoction, 

e^.^r/^^"-*^-" ^ate occurs because programs are self^pacing and 

staff are exposed to material at an individual rate, "Forced'^ Response 
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and confirmatfon gains attention to the material, helps to irmiedlately correct 
wrong responsaSp and prevents misinterpretation of the presentation* Thus, 
and-of- course proficiency 1s markedly Increased by the use of programs - 
Developing programs that eliminate unnecessary content reduces the time 
required to learn critical material* Because the Instructional content 
and sequence of a program are predetermined and are not subject to the whimsy 
preferences^ experlenceSp or biases of an Instructor, the quality of the 
Instruction does not vary from day to day nor from Instructor to Instructor- 
Complete control exists over the content * the sequence, and the form of 
staff response. Instruction can be standardized and repeated without change* 
Programmed materials can be used anywhere at any time. No specially equipped 
rooms or facilities are necessary. Programs can be used as substitutes 
for Instructors* As the programs do the teaching, they are effective even 
If qualified instructors are not available* 

Self-Instruction programs can be designed for wide differences In aptitude^ 
ability* speed of learning, prior training, and experience. The needs of 
individuals, whether for more or less exposure, detail, or practice, can 
be met* The size of a group Is unimportant. Programs can be used to achieve 
group or individual progress* Self-pacing also allows great efficiency 
and aconotny. In addition* programs free Instructors from routine, repetitive 
teaching tasks, and enable them to spend a larger part of their time on 
more difficult or mora dOTanding aspects of Instruction. 

Disadvantages 

Developers are difficult to find* 

Increases expensas. 

Requires considerable lead time. 

Requires mature staff. 

Poses admini strati va problems. 

Although programs such as RATES exist, developed by the Ellsworth Corwnunity 
College, Ellsworth* Iowa and distributed by the Materials Development Center 
(sea Chapter V)* most conmarcial programs do not match the Instructional 
needs of local facilities* Programs, therefore, must be developed locally. 
Vary few trained developers are available and only a small percentage of 
trainers will become competent developers. Program development 1s, therefore, 
costly* Materials cannot be developed overnight. Even a considerable amount 
of lead time is required to screen and select appropriate programs from 
those that are available. If programs are developed by facility staff, 
the lead time for production is even greater* 

Self* Instructional programs require staff who are mature and motivated 
to work independently. They must also possess reading ability at the level 
required for full understanding of the program. Programmed materials create 
unique administrative schedul ing and assignment problems* The self-pacing 
of the programs results in different program completion times resulting 
in scheduling difficulties. 

Study Assignment 

Assigned readings in books, periodicals* manuals* or handouts; the 
completion of a project or research paper; or the assignment of problems 
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and exercises for the practice of a skill 1s the study assignment method* 
This method poses difficulties in choosing worthwhile learning activities 
and anticipating staff problems. Study assignments are used to: 

(1) Orient staff prior to lectures or demonstrations. 

(2) Capital lie on Individual strengths 1n ability, background, or 
experience. 

(3) Provide for the review of material* 

(4) Provide enrichment. 

Advantages 

Increases coverage of material. 
Reduces classroom time. 
Improves learning. 
Permits Individualized attention. 
Reduces Instructor interpretation. 

Study assignments allow more materials In more detail to be covered 
in shorter periods of time than any other means* Assignments are substitutes 
for lectures and provide a common body of knowledge^ making lectures^ demon- 
stratlonsj and conferences meaningful and productive. As practice 1s essential 
to the development of skill s^ assignments can allow practice leading to 
skill. Study assignments also are equal izers, making use of the experience, 
special skills, or Interests of staff, to remedy Individual deficiencies 
In knowledge or skill. 

Disadvantages 

Unmotivated staff are not likely to do assignments. Instructors must 
plan and assign work to make objectives clear and the instructions easy 
to follow. Instructors must later learn If the assignment was completed. 
Study assignments are difficult to evaluate for effectiveness. Variations 
In reading ability and differences in motivation produce varying results 
with the use of study assignments. Where standardization of learning is 
essential, study assignments may be Inapproprlate- 

Coachlng 

In the coaching method. Instructors work directly with Individuals. 
Coaching Is used to teach complex skills or procedures which involve danger 
to staff or clients. 

Advantages 

Permits adaptive Instructions. 
Stimulates active participation. 
Promotes effectiveness. 
Promotes safety. 

Coaching Is the optimum In individualized instruction. Instruction 
IS tailor-made to meet unique Individual needs. Coaching allows direct 
staff involvement In the learning process* The ability of the coach to 
adapt instruction to individual needs and the high degree of staff participation 
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makes this method an effective tool for reading Instructional objectives. 
Close control over the performance of potentially dangerous procedures results 
in the prevention of injury to staff and clients. 

Disadvantages 

Requires highly competent instructors* 
Demands time and money. 



Coaching 1s a demanding type of instruction- Close student/instructor 
contact requires complete mastery of the skill being taught. Coaching is 
the most expensive method of teaching because instructor preparation and 
presentation time are essentially the same as they would be for a whole 
group though only one staff receives instruction. 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 

Computer-assisted instructional systems (CAI) regulate the difficulty 
of problems 5 rate of presentation, and type of material presented based 
on individual performancet As staff progress, the speed and difficulty 
of the program Increases! if staff slow down or exceed a predetermined error 
rate, the computer adjusts the program accordingly. Computers allow a record 
of responses to be maintained* Computer-based systems engage staff In a 
responsive conversation through a keyboard* 

Advantages 

CAI systems facilitate Instruction on complex analytical tasks. They 
also provide Individual iied drills for manipulative skills and teach advanced 
problem-solving techniques by Interaction and/or simulation. 

The CAI system has the same learning advantages as programmed Instruction. 
Computers have additional advantages 1n speed of reaction and ability to 
adjust to the individual learning rates. 

Disadvantages 

CAI systems require a large investment for purchase of equipment and 
software development. Programs are difficult to design because of their 
complexity. Programmers are hard to find that can meet facility training 
needs. This is a blossoming field* however, and low cost hardware and software 
may soon be a reality. 

Videotape Systems 

Videotape systems consist of television cameras * lighting equipment, 
and videotape machines. Videotape recordings have several characteristics 
of great significance for training purposes: 

(1) They can be used with many classes. 

{2) They communicate soundp sight* and motion. 

(3) They are Ideally suited for showing processes and maneuvers. 

(4) They heighten "real-world" presentations. 

(5) They can transmit all other audiovisual materials. 
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Videotape systems can be used to: 



(1) Teach the operation of equipment and sequence of procedures, 

(2) Teach Individual and group skills, 

(3) Bring demonstrations into the classroom. 

(4) Give close-up magnification of small parts* 

(5) Allow staff to troubleshoot their own performances. 

(6) Integrate films, graphics, or other training aids into an instructional 
sequence, 

(7) Handle large groups* 

(8) Repeat instruction* 

(9) Provide a means of exchanging programs with other facilities. 



Advantages 

Personal contact* 
Magnifies or reduces* 
Provides selected attention- 
Provides for Identical instructions* 

The ability of videotapes to provide Immediate feedback for individual 
slartrEhe1r%^ Ikm^ importance. With videotape averyone has a front-row 

et,f^'"®f|f"A *^®,*^l!^is1on camera force selective attention. 

Viri^nt.n^T. '''-^^-^ l^.^'^s" reduces the random attention. 

Videotape is selective, representing edited reality. Prepared lessons eliminate 
and'^t'"! -"^te^lal. and deal only with significant' Instructional pi?n1l 
«?in? P-f "^-^^ Illustrate them. Once a lesson has been recorded on 
videotape it can be replayed as frequently as necessary. Every staff member 
IS therefore exposed to the Identical Instruction. 

D^lsadvantages 

Restricts material. 
One way conmunlcatlon. 
Single paced. 
Costly. 

Videotape primarily uses medium range and close-up shots. Wide images 
are used rarely, and then only for viewer orientation. This llmiution 
restricts the amount of written material presented and makes necessary tSe 

noted limn'lti-l^Pnf "^-V ^^^9^«/"S. and other visuals. The most c^monVy 
noted limitation of videotape is the fact that it is one-way communication^ 
MnJ -.^""."^ immediate feedback from the staff and the 

dJtan LhT for pacing, for increasing or lessening the amount of 
nS Vl^ for repetition of difficult concepts or ideas. Staff is cut 
off from personal communication with the instructor. A videotape lesson 
cannot be interrupted, slowed down, or speeded up. High purcha^ p^duction" 

ma?eHl?^ to"hf n°i*' f necessary to select carlfully the nstructionS 
materials to be presented by videotape. 
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Combined Instruction 



Using two or more basic instructional approaches is often desirable* 
For example^ one program might include a study assignment on selzureSs a 
lecture in which safety precautions in handling a client undergoing a seizure 
are emphasized, a demonstration of intervention procedures by the instructor, 
ands performance of the procedure by staffs Combination programs can be 
used to meet almost any type of Instructional objective in any training 
situation. They are most appropriate where skill development is involved* 

Advantages 

Increases interest. 
Promotes flexibility* 
Improves 1 earning - 

A variety of approaches used In a combination provide an interesting 
Instructional period. The use of several approaches frees the instructor 
from the restricting or limiting aspects of any single method. Approaches 
are adjusted to the needs of the class and the requirements of the situation. 
Combinations maximize the advantages of each method and allow the instructor 
to use approaches which complement each other. This results In Improved 
learning. 

Disadvantages 

Requires highly skilled instructors- 
Requires smaller groups* 

Instructors must be able to use each method used with skill, A combination 
of methods requires closer control and supervision- To obtain control * 
groups must be kept small* 

Team Teaching 

Team teaching is a method of instruction using several instructors^ 
One instructor is the team leader and the others represent differing subject- 
matter and method competencies* They jointly plan, conduct, and evaluate 
all learning activities for a relatively large group of staff. The total 
staff group may be taught simultaneously for some lessons and divided Into 
smaller groups for other Instruction. Team teaching Is used to handle large 
and diverse staff groups* to maximize the use of instructor knowledge and 
skills* and to deal with individual differences In staff achievement, ability, 
aptitude* educational level, prior training, and experience. 

Advantages 

Team teaching Increases effectiveness, promotes efficiency and promotes 
flexibility. Instructional effectiveness is gained by cooperative planning 
with a team of Instructors, Instruction is provided using the most technically 
qualified instructor allowing the use of the best method and increased oppor- 
tunity for staff participation. 
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Disadvantages 



Team teaching requires quality planning. Each instructor must be able 
to work with the other members, know their assignments, know what other 
instructors are doing, and be able to interact with the team. 

Selecting the Appropriate Method 

Method selection is based on several analyses: instructional objectives, 
subject-matter, staff to be trained, available instructors, instructional 
faciimes, equipment and materials, time, and costs (see Comparison Chart 
in Appejidix C) . The objective of instruction is the most important consideration 
in method selection. Objectives of a program that deals with job knowledge 
may require methods different from those chosen to develop job performance. 
Objectives must be examined to determine if the instruction Job is to: 

(1) Introduce a subject. 

(2) Provide remedial assistance. 

(3) Accelerate, enrich, or build skills. 

(4) Teach manipulative skills. 

(5) Build concepts. 

(6) Teach operation and functioning of equipment. 

(7) Develop teamwork. 

(8) Stimulate Interest. 

(9) Improve reasoning and problem-solving ability. 

The size of the staff group, the educational level, prior training, 
aptitudes, maturity, reading and speaking ability, and the teaching location 
are considered m selecting a method. The use of some methods need the 
estaDiishment of maximum and minimum class sizes. Where class sizes exceed 
or fall short of the established figure, an alternative method is used. 

The competencies of instructors is an important factor to consider 
in selecting a method. For example, if qualified instructors are not available 
to handle staff in-service training, programmed materials must be used. 

Each instructional method requires specific facilities, equipment 
and^matenals. When facilities are not available alternative methods are 
used. For example, videotape Is the most effective media for the presentation 
is requTrA videotape machine is broken, an alternative approach 

r««^ ^"^^ time available for instruction also influences the method selected. 
^tr^f^nn" f Psi^f omance methods demand more time than lecture and demon- 
stration methods. If time is extremely limited, an alternative to the most 
effective method is required. 

mai-..v.f?f^ important in training programs. Time, facilities, and 

materials have price tags. The cost of the method used must be reasonable 
when measured against effectiveness. If the expected gains 1n learning 

thi utr^f f "'^^^^'^ °f^"t the costs incurred by 

l.uin h * method, a less costly, even less effective method is used. 
Savings, however, must not jeopardize the instructional intent'. Regardless 
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of Its costs the chosen method must provide adequate training with sufficient 
savings to the facility to justify its use. 



Determine Instructor Requirements 



Research ranking the importance of background elements In the success 
of instructors was conducted by Chappell (1C30). Successful instructors 
were found to be those who had content competency and engaged In self-development 
activities, such as reading about staff in-service training. (See figure 
4). 



Self-devil opnant (reading^ etc*) 4,149 

Business experience 3,806 

Semi nars/workshops 3 . 522 

Experience within organization 3.463 

College undergraduate degree 3.433 

In-house training 3.284 

Technical experience 3.060 

Continuing education 3.000 

Experience in teaching 2.925 

College graduate degree 2.642 

Unimportant, • .1 Important, . ,3 Essential . • -5 



Figure 4: Chappell *s Rank Ordered Indicators of Trainer Success 

Instructor strengths relative to the Instruction method to be used 
are primary to the choice of instructor. Technical knowledge, experience^ 
Instructional skills, and preferences for methods of Instruction all vary. 
Administrators need to select the best instructors, possessing both technical 
competency and Instructional skills. Instructional methods make different 
demands on the Instructor. Whatever method used^ the basic requirement 
Is knowledge of the subject matter. An instructor cannot teach what is 
not known. The following information lists skills and abilities critical 
to the successful application of various methods: 

Lecture 

The instructor must be able toi 
Organize for effective oral presentation. 
Speak clearly, forcefullys and effectively. 
Stimulate interest and enthusiasm. 

Vary the presentatfons in terms of vocabulary^ sentence structure, 

and Illustrations, to fit the staff audience. 
Use skillfully a variety of training aids. 
Check the adequacy of the presentation. 

Conference 

The instructor must be able to: 

Speak clearly^ effectively, and formally. 

Stimulate Interest and participation. 
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Maintain an Informal atmosphere. 

Convey teaching points and instructional objectives. 
Keep the group aware of how well it is meeting its goals, 
Suninarize discussion points quickly and clearly. 

Demonstration 

The Instructor must be able to: 

Organize the demonstration to provide efficient learning* 
Use tools, aquipment, and aids skillfully. 
Speak clearly, forceful ly, and effectively. 
Adjust commentary to the group- 
Diagnose group difficulties. 

Performance 

In addition to the skills of demonstration, the Instructor must be 
able to: 

(1) Diagnose individual staff learning diff Iculties- 

(2) Function effectively as a coach. 

Prograrrened Instruction 

The instructor must be able to: 

Diagnose individual learning difficulties. 
Conduct coaching instruction. 
Motivate, counsel, and guide staff. 
Determine the appropriate pace for Instruction. 

Instructor requirements must also be based on instructor work loads, 
staff-instructor ratios, and preparation times. A reasonable work load 
IS essential to effective Instruction. Instructors must be well prepared 
and rehearsed and time must be provided for these activities. Instructional 
methods require different amounts of preparation time. The complexity of 
content, the avail ability of reference materials, and the amount of research 
required are variables which must be considered. The number of staff that 
can be handled adequately by one Instructor is a function of the method 
employed. 



Select and Prepare Training Aids 



Instruction is supplemented and reinforced by the use of a variety 
of training aids. Training aids are essential for Increasing the efficiency 
and effectiveness of training by reducing the number of words required to 
communicate ideas. Aids help stimulate interest, increase attention, promote 
understanding, and provide experiences that cannot be obtained In other 
ways. 



Tralni ng ai ds are anything that assists the instructor. When used 
for training purposesp the following are training a1dsi 

Printed or Duplicated Aids . Books ^ manuals, pamphlets ^ guidelines^ 
and handouts* 

Graphic Aids . Pictures, drawlngSs mustratlonSs photographs, 
chalkboards, bulletin boards, easels^ charts, and diagrams, 

Three-Dimensional Aids . Models, synthetic trainers, and displays- 

Prqjected Aids * Slides, transparencies, filmstrips, motion pictures, 
and videotape. 

Auditory Aids , Tape recordings and records. 

The instructor assumes the responsibility of selecting or deval oping 
training aids which complanent the basic instructional method. 

The following guidelines will aid in the selection of training aids: 

(1) Select aids which fit the maturity. Interest^ and abilities 
of the staff group, 

(2) Select aids which are most appropriate for the particular 
learning activity. 

(3) Maintain a balance in the types of aids selected, 

(4) Select aids which complement ^ rather than duplicate^ other 
learning activity. 

(5) Avoid the over-use of aids* Do not use an aid Just because 
it 1s available. 

(6) The major criterion of selection 1s: "Will it advance learning; 
1s It needed?" 

(7) Check copyright laws; can the materials be used? 



Determine Equipment RequlrCTients 

Most training equipment Is expensive and requires lead time for procurement 
or installation. Therefore^ the equipment needed to support instruction 
must be determined In advance of use. Equipment used In training consists 
of standard classroom furniture and specialized training equipment associated 
with training for particular procedures, such as an "Annie" for CPR instruction. 

Standards for determining training equipment requlrOTents 

Three factors determine the choice of training equipment : cost-per-staff , 
universal application, and projected utilization. 
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Because equipment may be expensive, costs must be budgetid and limits 
set- The cost-per-staff index 1s used because the procurement of expensive 
equipment may be justified by the number of staff to be trained annually* 
This Index Is computed by dividing the actual cost of the equipment by the 
annual number of staff that will use the training equl^ent. 

Once the expense of the equipment Is justified^ the next consideration 
is to determine the amount of equipment required* The number of pieces 
of equipment required to conduct training efficiently Is reduced by rotation 
of groups and careful scheduling. For lectures or demonstrations involving 
only equipment recognition, nomenclature, and technical characteristics^ 
one item of equipment is sufficient. For the demonstration of equipment 
operation, one item of the equipment per group in concurrent sessions is 
sufficient. For the performance of individual skills, one Item of equipment 
per staff receiving instruction is necessary* 
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EVALUATE THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 



In-service training can be visualized as a "tune-up" for facnitieSs 
just as auto owners regul arly tune and lubricate their vehicles. The maintenance 
costs are justified by the future lack of problems- If, however, the auto 
owner performed the maintenance incorrectly or only maintained part of the 
automobiles the expense may be wasted- In-service training programs "tune 
and lubricate" staff members for job performance* Badly "tuned" and Improperly 
"lubricated" by Ineffective in-service training, staff members will fail 
to return the Investment made in their maintenance. 

Automobile owners rely on test equipment to assure that mechanics have 
maintained the vehicles properly. Facility administrators are also interested 
in designing tests to assure that in-service training programs provide cost 
effective results to the facility. 



Use Test Results 



Tests serve a variety of purposes. They may be broken into three cate- 
gories: determine If training 1s effective in reaching objectives, improve 
the training system, and take administrative measures* 

Determine effectiveness of training In reaching objectives 

In-service planners need specific information regarding the quality 
of the instructional system and its effectiveness in attaining objectives. 
This Is the requirement with the highest priority* The data derived from 
tests is primarily used to serve this purpose- 

Improve the training system 

Tests also provide in-service planners with the data needed to Improve 
the program and Its segments. Test results can be used to: 

(1) Motivate staff to learn as much as they can in the shortest 
possible time, 

(2) Identify staff that require extra instruction* 

(3) Assure that minimum standards of performance are achieved* 

Take administrative measures 

Tests also provide a sound basis for taking administrative actions 
such asi 

(1) The counseling of inadequately performing staff - 

(2) The recycling of staff into training based on facility require- 
ments and staff needs* 

(3) The elimination of incompetent staff* 

(4) The assignment of staff to positions based on competence. 
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The analysis of test results provides an important measure of the effective- 
ness of a program. Test statistics that include measures of central tendency, 
measures of tests variations and measures of reliability should be used. 
Statistical analysis cannot be completed until becoming famil iar with statistical 
techniques. Consult textbooks on statistics for this information. 



Post Program Follow-up 



In-service training programs are presented to Increase staff qua! if Ications 
for the performance of their jobs. Proof of in-service value Is ultimately 
staff performance. To determine the effectiveness of the program and to 
provide Information for revisions and Improvements, on-the-job performance 
data of staff after in-service training must be collected. 

Follow-up evaluators are selected to Interview staff and their supervisors 
and to observe performance. Interview and observation are the primary means 
of collecting evaluation data. However, questionnaires may also be used 
to collect data. Questionnaires ask staff and supervisors to rate their 
perfoniiance before and after training. 

Information about the in-service program gained through the data supported 
by tests and follow-up 1s then used to determine the effectiveness of the 
system and each of its components in operation. Training programs involve 
staff, instructors, content, sequence, time allocations, instructional methods, 
materials, equipment, and facilities. The end result of the training is 
affected by each element and effective evaluations must consider all elements. 



Staff 



Some program failures can be attributed to staff backgrounds. If staff 
do not possess the prerequisite aptitudes, skills, and knowledges needed 
for the in-service training as designed, they will not be able to acquire 
the job skills and knowledges the program alms to develop, at least not 
with the materials provided and within the time frame established. If the 
follow-up data indicates that staff did not possess the prerequisites for 
a program, changes must be made in the program or the prerequisites. Careful 
evaluation of the first program presented Is vital to the continued usefulness 
of the program. 



Instructors 



The program instructor must be able to adequately convey the knowledge 
and Skills offered by the program. By observing instructors as they present 
materials and by gathering Information from staff participants, problems 
with instructors may surface. 



Content 



Duplication of content Is avoided In the development of instructional 
materials. However, duplications and omissions may occur and these weaknesses 
must be identified. Classroom observation supplements obvious problems 
in the implementation of training. 



Sequence and time anocatlons 



The only way to determine if the sequence and time allotted to programs 
is correct is to try them out. Staff will report sequencing errors and 
improper time allocation when they attempt to learn the material presented. 
The corrmients of staff and instructor p as well as observation provides the 
data needed to improve sequencing and time allocations. 

Instructional method 

The best instructional method Is deterred by experimental studies In 
which different methods are compared. Because these are expensive and time 
consuming, the adequacy of the instructional method selected Is usually 
obtained by observation of the program* Observer Judgment Is relied upon 
to determine the method's effectiveness. 

Materials, equipment, and facilities 

The adequacy of materials, equipment, and instructional facilities 
is also evaluated by observation of the on-going program. Part of the job 
of an observer will be to note deficiencies in these areas and make recom- 
mendations for Improvement. 



Evaluations Can Fail 



Program observation must not be the only method of evaluation. While 
this type of evaluation may be the best method in some situations, it cannot 
provide complete data on the effectiveness and efficiency of the program. 
The observations and evaluation of staff and Instructors must also be included 
to get a rounded view of the program. 

Failure to correctly evaluate a program and make useful changes can 
be attributed to planning, lack of objectivity, and Improper Interpretation 
of data* Some of the most common mistakes are: 



Planning 

(1) Failure to plan data collection instruments, specific procedures 
to be followed, and the timing of observations, surveys, 
and Interviews. 

(2) Failure to train evaluators in the principles and techniques 
of evaluation. Including the use of data-gathering Instruments* 

(3) Failure to make clear to all concerned the purposes of evaluation 
and the uses to be made of evaluations and recommendations. 

Lack of Objectivity 

(1) Failure to select evaluators who are impartial and capable 
of making objective judgments. 
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Failure to look at all of the components of the program. 

Focusing on unimportant details and "nitpicking" Instructors. 

Improper Interpretation 

Assuming that consensus in one groups such as instructors, 
provides a valid judgment. 

Concluding that an observation or judgmen'u made by only one 
observer 1s inaccurate or invalid. 

Taking comments at face value^ and not considering the nuances 
of language and the problem of sOTantlcs, 

Falling to take into consideration the perspective of the 
individual making the observation- 
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RESPONDING TO CHANGING IN-SERVICE NEEDS 



Internal and External Changes^f^ect Training Programs 



The effectiveness of In-service training pfogranis Is Influenced by 
changes both within the facility and external to the facility. The program's 
effect iveness can be Influenced even if no changes are made in the program 
itself. Potential environmental changes that could negatively Influence 
the effectiveness of in-service training programs are: 

Internal changes 



1* Staff become fully trained In the areas covered by the in-service 
program* 

2. Procedural techniques are altered after new training or behavior 
modification methods are learned. 

3. New staff bring to the job an Increased or decreased level 
of expertise. 

4. The size and complexity of the facility changes. 

5. The attitude and Interest of administration or staff toward 
training alters over time. 

6. Administration chooses to provide service in new markets. 

External changes 

1, Lagislation passed at the locals state^ or federal levels 
changes the required instruction in f acil Itles (most 1 ikely 
In the medical or safety areas). 

2* Accreditation agencies or funding bodies mandate changes 
In the types of training offered. 

3. Changas in funding levels result in the decrease or Increase 
of refarralSp changing the relative need for training. 

4. Changes In funding priorities alter the types of facility 
programs offered. 

5. Contracted work opportunities are lost or added changing 
the skills needed within the workshop, 

6. Tachnologlcal changes In rehabilitation lead the facility 
to use different remediation methods. 

7. Labor force demographics alter^ changing the types of programs 
that facll Itles offer. 

To react to these changes and keep the facility's In-service training 
program responsive to the needs of staffs program planners must provide 
for ongoing evaluation (see Chapter III) and must use the Information gathered 
by the evaluations to quickly alter the training that is offered. 



A Facility Example of Responding to Changing Needs 



Area Residential Care^ Inc., is a private^ not^for-prof it, Iowa based 
corporation located in Dubuque, Iowa, The facility founders charged the 
organizational leaders with the mission of providing services and programs 
for disabled persons. Clients are provided with a complete training program 
including developing independent living and vocational skills* Beginning 
operation in 1968, Area Residential Care has provided formal in-service 
training to staff since 1977. 

Gary L, Gansemer, Director of Professional Services and Prevocational 
Training, at Area Residential Care, has provided the following description 
of the development of training programs at the facility. Including start-up 
problems, the rationale behind management support of training, why major 
changes In approach occurred, and the identification of curriculum components. 

The Developnent of an In-service Training Program 

Why does Area Residential Care do staff training ? 

Area Residential Care began to train staff based on management conviction 

that: 

1. Staff training is good for staff morale, 

2* Staff training could help provide qualified personnel, 

3. Staff training could help reduce personnel turnover, 

4, Staff training was required by licensing bodies- 

5* Staff training was required by accreditation bodies. 

One basic reason for starting staff training was to improve staff morale. 
The need to raise morale was coupled with the need for highly qualified 
staff. With a high turnover rate at this facility serving mentally retarded 
persons, a solid program was needed to guarantee that staff were adequately 
trained at all times. By providing good staff training it was hoped that 
turnover could be reduced in some direct care positions, presuming that 
when staff are properly trained they gather more satisfaction from their 
job and stay in their positions longer. 

Some facilities look at licensure and accreditation standards and develop 
the minimally required in-^serv1ce program. However, such a procedure will 
require continuous "fire fighting" and may not meet facility needs. The 
training developed at Area Residential Care exceeded the standards obligated 
and was more comprehensive than required. 

_ The Iowa Department of Health requires in-service training. Their 
standards Imposed on facilities serving mentally retarded persons are vague. 
Standards require a monthly in-^service program for staff and completion 
of ten approved training hours each year for activHy coordinators and adminis- 
trators. 

The Iowa Department of Social Services also requires an in-service 
program. These requirements include only four items: coverage of facility 
philosophy, an introduction to the organizational structure, a presentation 
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of previous program practices (undefined) ^ and discussion about the goals 
of the facnity. 



Area Residential Care is accredited by the Accreditation Council on 
Mental Retardation and Developfnental Disabilities (AC/MRDD). AC/MRDD standards 
have a complete section pertaining to staff training. The standards require 
coverage of the following items: facility orientation; supervisory and 
management training; the Individual program plan process; the principle 
of normalization; first aid training Including the Heimlich maneuver; CPR 
for appropriate staff; seiiures for those working with epileptics; documentation 
of training 1n the personnel files; and professional contact training for 
nurseSj occupational therapists, speech therapists, etc* approved by respective 
state governing boards. 

The Development of a Formal Program 

Prior to 1977^ Area Residential Care did not have a formal staff training 
program. In-service training evolved as training needs changed: 

The Informal days 

Each department explained facility procedures when new staff members 
were hired. There was no common requirement within the facility. Specialists, 
such as behavior modifiers^ speech and music therapists, and nurses provided 
training to staff on a consulting basis but not as part of regular training 
for new employees* 

First training program instituted 

The first formal attempt to provide a staff training program which 
combined goals of orientation and skill building was instituted in 1977, 
An overview of the services available from the support services department 
was offered. The training aimed at the preparation of staff to use the 
various techniques and procedures available* Three different methods were 
used to provide the training: videotape, workshops, and self-instruction. 
The objective was to provide staff with an opportunity to obtain training 
within their first few months of employment. 

The first method developed was a black and white videotape presentation. 
A series of tapes covering several subjects was produced. The first tape 
was half-an-hour overview of support services specialties, describing what 
each support area did and how their services could be used by staff. Second, 
came an overview of the human rights committee, presenting the steps staff 
could take when concerns regarding the rights of clients arose. An overview 
of sex education was developed third. This tape presented mentally handicapped 
persons as sexual beings with the right to sexual feelings and a need to 
express themselves sexually. The fourth tape was an overview of hand signs 
in current use by facility clients. 

The second in-serwice method was a series of four workshops, each workshop 
about four hours long. One workshop presented behavior modif ication^ a 
second presented first aid treatment and nursing policies, a third discussed 
sex education, and a fourth trained staff in crisis intervention. Each 
workshop was offered once every four months. 



The third and final method used provided individual program planning 
In a self-taught manner. It was a twelve hour training program using the 
Individual Program Planning (IPP) training package developed at the Texas 
Tech University Research and Training Center in Mental Retardation. Groups 
of 8 to 12 staff met for six, two hour sessions, read through the materials, 
and did exercises as Indicated. 

Tours of the facility for new staff members were also scheduled whenever 
there were three to five people who needed orientation. This was provided 
at staff convenience. 

The three methods of training were used for approximately two years, 
but flaws 1n the program design were discovered. The program failed to 
provide information on needed topics and not all staff received timely training. 

Evaluations left administrators feeling that the program did not cover 
enough areas and give enough attention to some topics. The evaluations 
also showed that staff were not completing their training program within 
a six month period. Some staff members had been employed an entire year 
and had not attended the required In-service training sessions. Finally, 
It was discovered that the videotape format was subject to frequent equipment 
malfunctions and was not very motivating or interesting for staff. 

The use of need assessment marked our next program 

Facility administrators decided In 1979 that the facility needed to 
change iraimng directions. Area Residential Care departmental directors 
did not feel that the training was broad enough and saw that training policies 
f"""^^ *° attend In-service sessions. A survey of staff was 

conducted to elicit information about previous In-service sessions and to 
allow them to state priority areas for future training. Staff members were 
asked to evaluate a list of possible topics and rate (on a scale of 1 to 
5} the topic's importance to the completion of their Jobs. From this survey 
top priorities for further training was developed and a three day 24 hour 
in-service for staff was proposed. 

This new In-service package was offered for three consecutive days 
in a location away from the facility in order to minimize Interruption. 
New staff members would only be excused from scheduled training sessions 
through written permission from a department director (see Appendix E for 
sample_ forms). The three day in-service added the perspective of a client's 
fu*"^^ 'i^. P'^esentation by occupational therapists defining their role In 
the facility, and a presentation by the executive director on the history 
philosophy, and goals of the facility to training areas expanded from the 
In n]^ training program. The 12 hour IPP training program was trimmed 
to give the meat of the program planning In a shorter period of time. In 
addition, an introduction to developmental disabilities was provided. 

This three day In-service program was offered once every three months 
• members to complete in-service training requirements 

in half the time needed for earlier programs. Evaluations of each In-service 
session were carefully obtained to allow assessment of the quality of training 
and the importance of the training to position tasks. From the evaluations, 
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alterations in the In-service prograni were routinely made. This allowed 
the progran to be responsive to staff needs. 

This program met the facility In-service training needs for three years^ 
but cancerns surfaced 1n 1982. Problems with staff not receiving training 
necessary for the completion of their jobs was continuing. When staff were 
111 during their scheduled three day period or scheduling conflicts arose^ 
the staff would need to wait three months until the next scheduled program. 
Some staff therefore waited six or nine months before they completed formal 
training. The three day sessions also required too much consecutive time 
away from the job. 

Scheduling problems motivated more revisions 

Assessment of the problems Indicated that the program needed to be 
changed to a monthly basis, but that the system must allow all component 
sessions to be completed within three months. Program expansion was also 
necessary as staff needed to receive training In areas that were not being 
provided within the facility (the Department of Health had moved to require 
a 60 hour resident attendant course for all staff passing medications). 

Incorporating the requirements for resident attendants with many of 
the training presentations of previous programs^ a 66 hour training program 
was developed. Approximately 36 hours of the program formed a core course 
for all staff with the remaining hours required only of those staff with 
resident attendant responsibilities. This program was instituted In January 
of 1983. 

Two or three in-service sessions were scheduled for each month throughout 
the year and the dates of all 1983 in- services were posted. When a staff 
member was hiredp their department director scheduled them for in-service 
training by referencing the master list. The director would list those 
sessions they wanted each staff member to attend. This would be submitted 
to the Professional Services Director for scheduling. Copies of the formal 
schedule were then forwarded to individual department directors for their 
records and to the staff member scheduled for training. This system allowed 
training to ensue as soon as possible after an employee was hired (see forms 
In Appendix E). Each staff person would begin training at different points 
In the system^ but over a three month period they would receive training 
identical to their peers. 

One week prior to each training session a reminder note would be sent 
to the staff member scheduled and department directors. The reminder gave 
the in-service date and location. This prompted regular attendance Isee 
form in Appendix E). Most courses were offered in the afternoon hours with 
exception of two full-day sessions. Training was given priority status 
and attendance was required. Compensation was given 1f the training sessions 
ware offered outside of regular work hours. 

Self-taught methods were also offered in the areas of seizure disorders * 
introduction to mental retardation* and introduction to behavioral techniques. 
Each had a pretest and a posttest. Pass criteria on the pretest was established 
and if a staff member met or exceeded that criteria, they did not need to 
complete the training materials. If they did not meet passing criteria 



in the pretest, their supervisor was responsible for providing training 
materials and administering the posttests. Pretest and pasttest scores 
were turned in to the training staff for documentation. 

Program Evaluation is a Key to Success 

Evaluation continued for all in-service programs. The evaluations 
were a very useful way to discover needs applicable to staff positions. 
Evaluation allows the improvement of training techniques. After each program 
evaluations are tabulated and shared with instructors. 

Evaluations provided information that led to changes in 1984. Using 
a format similar to 1983, scheduling was changed to a different frequency 
Sessions that are required of all staff members are scheduled on a three 
month rotating basis and sessions required only for resident attendant staff 
are scheduled once every four months. 

_ Freq^uent assessment of facility training needs allows quick changes 
to be made. Assessments led to changes that now reflect heavier emphasis 
on first aid, training in medications, and training In seizure disorders. 
Evaluation data that indicated that self-taught programs on behavior techniques 
elf^^f *ul effective as lectures led to method changes In that area. These 
self-taught programs may have greater value as screening devices (see Appendix 
F for current curriculum). hh^ 

Changes in train ing must be accommodated to keep programs vital 

The facility's philosophy has changed regarding staff training since 
/J'"^ "^''^ offered. Initially It was difficult to get staff 

to attend training programs and to have supervisors and directors appreciate 
the importance of in-service training. Now staff are open to attendinq 
InH h!i''°"^; employees tell new staff that training is worthwhile 

v^^v . .nnn J "rry out their jobs. Also, department directors are now 
very supportive of the programs and encourage their staff to attend the 
in-services. They also rearrange staff schedules to make attendance possible. 

f*rii"/l.°'^-'' to avoid scheduling conflicts with trainers coming Into the 

I fl i-^.- ^ training resources in the community, all Instructors 
tlfj"'] %^^V s**^^- The instructors know what staff members experience 

cov.r^f .h""^'"'*'".^ "'^^5- Of training cannot be 

covered by these regular programs, special training sessions are offered 

sDec?a?i^J, Inf^^'f "^^^'i ",ssions are sometimes presented by community 
^=f^e K V 7°'^ instance, local dentists talk about dental care, a podiatrist 
t?a1ning.° "^'^ ^""^ specialists provide management 

Drovi^P^^nt!,-"\.*^^'"l"9 ^" expanding area. A program that continually 
§Kff ?n?f?.?f P""®'^"* management staff and also orientation for 

staff initially entering management positions would be very desirable 

II n'.T^ """""^ '"-l^^'s facility as in other human service organizations 
to promote managers without formal management training. Cooperative training 

the eff^Jnrin °'?'-'f'*^-°"' l"t^^^'* *^ea. Thi? can havl 

the effect of lowering training costs for many facilities. 
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Throughout the six and a half years that Area Residential Care has 
provided formal staff training* the philosophy of providing training that 
meets staff needs has been followed. Therefore, revisions of content and 
method are made to keep the program current. This 1s a continuous process. 
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MODELS OF TRAINING PROGRAM ELEMENTS 



The foil owing models of training program segments are presented to 
show examples of materials that can be used for group training sessions, 
individual orientations, or combined group and individual learning. The 
Stanton format provides a learning exercise for use In training a group 
of staff members. Rottier's training package is designed to be used as 
an orientation for new staff members and Is read by the Individual as time 
permits. Finally, the RATES module and training exercises can be used either 
as Individual training guides or as a reference module for group training 
sessions. The choice of format to use In your facility depends largely 
upon the training tasks you wish to present. (See Chapter II In the section 
titled "Select instructional, strategies" for more Information). 

The Stanton conferencing instructional package for group instru ction 



Training packages, often called modules, can be used within the rehabili- 
tation facility to provide training staff with lesson plans. These packages 
are to be built around specific facility needs. Such a training module 
follows. Developed by Allan R. Stanton, the training package presents materials 
for providing staff with Information on staff conferences in work adjustment 
programs. The format that Is followed could be utilized by facilities for 
many staff in-service training needs. Stanton developed the training material 
*^v,\'-^'^°^®^* conducted for completion of his master's degree in vocational 
rehabilitation at the University of Wisconsin-Stout in 1978. The tralnina 
package is not available commercially. 

INTRODUCTION 

TITLE - Staff Conference In a Vocational Rehabilitation Facility Adjustment 
Program 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



I, k-i"-l ^r^i^i^S package on holding staff conferences in a vocational 
renabi I itation facility focuses on the progress staff conference within 
a work adjustment program. The package 1s meant to provide an Introduction 
to the relationship of the progress conference to other conferences which 
may be held in a rehabilitation facility and the position it occupies within 
a program of adjustment services provided to facility clients. Some of 
the techniques considered effective and some essential considerations for 
the conference are presented for discussion. 

• . '■'^ie ^o^at given for structuring the sequence of the conference process 
IS based on a working model in an actual facility. The structure is not 
proposed as a rigid model to be followed without deviation; on the other 
hand, adaptation should not substitute looseness for structure. 

Following an Initial presentation on the classification of conferences, 
participants in the training session will be given a case history Including 
client background information, work evaluation results, and an adjustment 
plan with progress data. The case history material will be used in two 
role played conference exercises following the initial presentation, in 
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addition, a third role play exercisi Is suggested^ in which the training 
participants themselves act out conference member roles. Given the participant 
evaluation formp each participant will answer the questions to 80^ accuracy. 

Based on the actual presentation of a preceding version of this package, 
the proposed time for completion of this package is one hour and 45 minuteSp 
Including a break and the third role play exercise* 

INTENDED TARGET POPULATION 

The package 1s designed as an Introductory in-service training program 
for staff in a vocational rehabilitation facility adjustaent programp Other 
personnel within the facility or from outside agencies who participate in 
an adjustment (progress) staff conference should also find the training 
program useful • 

RATIONALE 

The staff conference procedure can serve several functions in a program 
of services* including: 

1. program accountability and evaluation requirements. 

2. standards set by C.ApR.F. (Conwnission on Accreditation of 
Rehabilitation Facilities); and, 

3. a vehicle for information-sharing, probl on-solving, decision- 
making, program-pl anning j and client involvement 1n his/her 
program. 

Used within many rehabll itatfon facilities, the conference Is considered 
an Important tool. As a tool, it has a purpose and appropriate ways of 
handling it to perform the required task. Like a knife, It has a keen edge 
which can be dulled or broken by misuse* 

PREREQUISITES 

Since the target population consists primarily of facility staff and 
outside agency professional personnel, the qualifications required for these 
positions are considered to be sufficient evidence that participants possess 
the level of academic skills needed to successfully complete the program. 

Possession of skills In the following work-related areas is suggested: 

Ip making and recording behavioral observations, 

2. writing behavioral objectives. 

3p developing individualized work adjustment plans. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO TRAINER 

TRAINING AREA CONDITIONS 

Make sure the arrangement of the area where this training session 1s 
held is such that all participants will have a clear view of the actors 
in the first two role play exercises; make sure also that the participants 
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will be able to hear what is going on. A relatively quiet, distraction-frg 
setting (such as a conference room if available) is suggested. 

PRESENTATION AND TRAINING EQUIPMENT 

The following equipment and materials are required prior to the presenta 

For the training leader » this training package (one copy), and Cas 
History (one copy). ■ 

For each participant (including training leader) - 

1* Chair 

2. Staff Conference Report Form (one copy) 

3. Staff Conference Observation and Evaluation Form (three copies) 

4. Participant Evaluation Form (one copy) 
5* Pencil 

For each (group of) four participants - 

!• Staff Conference Report Form (one copy) 

2, Staff Conference Observation and Evaluation Form (one codv) 

3, Case History (four copies) 

4, Refreshments are suggested* 

SETUP 

tim. JJf divided into the following activities with proposed 

time frames^ f- -- 

1. Introductory presentation by training leader. (5-15 minutes) 

2. Role play of a "bad" staff conference, with the following 
parts: facility adjustment special ist; referral counselor- 
and, client. (15 minutes including orientation) 

3. Critique of role play by audience and discussion with training 
leader; training leader presents additional material if appro- 
Pr^a.tm (points not covered during critique). (10 minutes) 

^. becond role play, with same roles and actors as before- this 
time the role play incorporates feedback from the critique 
and discussion period to portray a "good" staff conference. 
(10 minutes) 

5. Critique of second role play by audience. (5 minutes) 
o. Presentation by training leader or additional considerations 
7 JU^Si n'S ^ol^i^S a staff conference; summary. (5 minutes) 
fo Break. (10 minutes) 

8. Suggested third role play exercise for participants- 

a. Orientation and fonnation of groups (5 minutes) 

b. Review of case history by participant actors (5 minutes) 

c. Role play (10 minutes) ■ 

d. Observer feedback within groups (5 minutes) 
Debriefing (final summary ^by training leader) (5 minutes) 



e. 
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9. Completion of Participant Evaluation Form. by each participant. 
(S minutes) 



In preparation for the training session^ the following tasks should 
be completed: 

1. Make up the required number of forms as listed in PRESENTATION 
AND TRAINING EQUIPMENT, Note that each participant In the 
session to receive at least one copy of each formi additional 
copies of two of the forms are also prepared for use in the 
group role play (third) exercise. These forms may be saved 
by participants for future reference as guides for preparation 
of presentations in actual staff conferences. Note: The 
Staff Conference Report Form is the guide for sequencing 
the presentation of material in a staff conference* This 
format 1s suggested as a model for structuring the conference 
process. The Staff Conference Observation and Evaluation 
Form is used to record behavioral observations on group perfor- 
mance In general and the work adjustment specialist in particular 
(since this person generally functions as the leader In a 
progress staff conference)* The Participant Evaluation Forms 
are handed out to each participant at the end of the training 
session^ to be collected and graded by the training leader 
upon completion* 

2* Prepare the required number of copies (refer to PRESENTATION 
AND TRAINING EQUIPMENT) of the Case History* Two ways of 
approaching this are possible, depending upon the preference 
of the training leader* A fictitious Case History (Slettman- 
Par 11 n and Storl, 1977) has been provided with this package 
which may be used, Or^ the leader may wish to prepare case 
file information on an actual client with whom the training 
participants are familiar. Of course^ if this option Is 
chosen^ legal and professional ethic requirements pertaining 
to confidentiality must be met. In general ^ a fictitious 
name (care must be exercised to prevent the real name from 
"slipping out")s and deletion or change of other positive 
identifying Information (such as address and social security 
number) taken from the case file, should be sufficient* 
To be complete^ case file Information should Include: 

a. Background (general description) statement; 

b. , Evaluation results: educational * medical , psychological, 

social (1 1 vi ng situation, for example), and vocational 
(1f available); and, 

c. Adjustment plan. 

The case file exclusive of the adjustment plan need only be 1-2 pages 
(ilnflle-spaced) * A useful adjustment plan format ls the Esser model (Esser; 
1975). However^ standard formats used by your facility may be used as long 
as they provide useful reference data. 

3, Select staff members or others who will play parts In the 
first two role plays. Through experience* the functioning 
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of the training leader In the dual capacity of leader/actor 
has been found difficult to manages since it requires switching 
back and forth. For this reason, a person, other than the 
leader, with experience in staff conferences is suggested. 
A practicing referral counselor is suggested, although not 
considered essential, for that role; the counselor (or other 
person) selected should be one who* in the experience of 
the training leader, takes i /ery professional "business 
is business" stance in actua, conferences. This type of 
professional will most likely be able to work cooperatively 
with the training leader In drawing out inappropriate and 
appropriate conference participant behaviors. There Is a 
possibility that getting a counselor to spare some time to 
participate may be difficult; however, a bit of fancy public 
relations footwork can be used as bait in convincing the 
person of the potential benefits to be reaped from cooperation. 
Since time is valuable^ an increase In effectiveness of the 
conference process will result 1n less "wasted" time during 
the conference and subsequent follow-up actions. The client 
role can be relatively undemanding; the role may be played 
passively or actively at the whim and discretion of the training 
leader and/or actor (another staff member), 

4. A final key point in preparation is familiarization with 
the material in this package. As in the conference itself^ 
being prepared helps maintain a smooth, structured flow of 
events. 

Rehearsal for the role play is not essential if the role play actors 
feel pretty secure about the material; however, the training leader and 
actors should discuss possible ways of handling the role play. The key 
to a good role play, whether of a well or badly run conference. Is that 
each actor attempt to be sufficiently attuned to what another actor is attempting 
to accomplish while the role play 1s in progress. In other words, play 
It by ear; be Imaginative. And, remember that mistakes (which are unavoidable 
In any situation) offer perhaps the best opportunities for learning. Suggested 
behaviors for handling conferences inappropriately or appropriately are 
listed in PRESENTATION in the Instructions to trainer paragraphs preceding 
the role play sections* 

The content of the training session Is given In PRESENTATION . The 
material may be covered In as much depth as time permits- The overaTI length 
of 55 minutes (up to the third role play) has been suggested but is not 
mandatory* If you get some good discussion going, don't cut everyone off. 
On the other hand, keep in mind that time is a precious commodity and should 
be used to provide structure to any meeting. If going beyond an hour Is 
required by the amount of discussion generation, make sure a break is provided 
at the one-hour point to help avoid fatigue. 

For the same reason, the Staff Conference Report Form passed out for 
the third role play 1s filled out prior to the training presentation. The 
training leader may take the option of having the actor playing the part 
of the work adjustment specialist (or the subqroup as a whole) fill out 
the form prior to the actual role play; in the interest of reducing the 



length of the overall session the suggested method 1s to have the Report 
Forms filled out beforehand by the training leader, using the Case History 
Information. 

PRESENTATION 

PART ONE ^ INTRODUCTORY PRESENTATION (5-15 minutes) 

Notice to leader: the narrative to be delivered to the participants 
In PART ONE Is arranged in sentence/paragraph fonnat. 

In the General Introduction section, headings are given to indicate 
only the purpose of the narrative given- In the Specific Introduction, 
headings (A., B., DO are Intended for inclusion in the narrative. 

I. General Introduction (material given 1n parentheses in this section 
may be selected or deleted at the leader's discretion.) 

A. Ice-breaker 

1, Thank you for all for attending this session today (even it 
1f was required) . 

2. I did a dry-run of this material last night at home. I just 
talked to the walls, who were pretty (damned) unresponsive, 
but they were there , and a captive audience. I discovered my 
planned five-minute Introduction was going to take at least 
15 minutes, but I have a lot of material to present that I think 
will provide a useful background for our activities today. 

B. Importance of material to be covered 

1. Each of us has something to learn about participation In a staff 
conference. 

2. The enormous amount of literature on the following topic indicates 
we all have a great deal to learn, since all these areas have 
a bearing on how conferences may be run: 

a. groups (and the staff conference is a group; a group of 
people with a common purpose^ to reach a certain objective); 

b. group dynamlcSs leadership techniqueSp and responsibilities 
of group members; 

c. decision-making theory; 

d. program planning; 

e. conmiunlcatlon theory; 

f . organization theory and business management; 

g. mult1d1sc1pl inary teams; and 
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h, report-writing (to name just a few). 



3, Feedback from professionals 1n the field who have been to poorly 
run conferences (and personal experience - I have been to and 
l^d bad staff conferences myself) pol'nt(s) to the need for training 
in this subject* 

• Specific Introduction 

A, There are two general forms of staff conferences, 

1. The formal staff conference is scheduled and structured. It 
is scheduled to meet at a certain time and place, and various 
people are invited to attend. It 1s structured 1n the what 
and how of the presentation, 

2. The Informal staffing is unscheduled and unstructured. Two 
or more staff members meet by accident or by design^ and discuss 
clients and/or program concerns. The key differences here are 
that the meeting is spontaneous. Impromptu (or if held by design^ 
not much preparation or advance timing is usually involved); 
and that an adherence to a process-structure is Involved. 

B. There are two general categories of forms, 

1. The cl ient-centered conference involves discussion of clients 
at the facility^ their programs, objectives ^ progress, results, 
recommendations, and other aspects of programming and services, 

2, The administrative conference generally takes one of three forms: 

a, program development (expansion of existing programs, addition 
of new ones) I 

b, task-force problem-solving (the staff Identify a problem 
area^ such as too much time spent to write reports^ and 
come up with alternatives in the search for a solution); 
andj 

c, supervisory/administrative staff regularly scheduled meetings 
of departmental supervisors and scutlve staff to discuss 
department performance^ throw roblems out to the group 
for Input, discuss department performance, discuss overall 
facility programs, activities, events, and other common 
concerns) , 

C, Types of formal, client-centered staff conferences (classification 
scheme proposed by the developer of this training program): a process- 
descriptive nomenclature. 

1. Selection (eligibility, initial-planning, intake are other terms 
which may be used): occurs In either evaluation or adjustment. 
The referral counselor and agency staff (and possibly other 
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Involved persons) discuss client background^ referral reasons 
and questions p and begin program planning. The client may also 
attend (perhaps I should say, "should attend!"), 

2. Programs usually confined to adjustment programs (and 1s the 
type to be discussed in more detail here today). Involved personnel 
meet to discuss a client's program plan, objectives^ progress 
to date, and propose recommendations for continuation or alteration 
of the plan and/or additional services, 

3. Evaluation: occurs in both evaluation and adjustment programs. 
Involved personnel meet to discuss the client's program, results, 
and recommendations for future services to be planned by referral 
counselor. 

4. Consultation: an outside unlnvolved (impartial) group of represen- 
tatives of community social service agencies (school system, 
family planning, mental health, welfare, state employment service, 
und others). This group may already exist or be called together 
especially for the purpose. In either case, the facility staff 
ask to present a problem case before the group; the staff have 
encountered a roadblock in the program for a client, such as 
lack of success In finding effective adjusbnent methods. Background 
1 nf ormat 1 on 1 s presented (with concern for confidential 1 ty) , 
program objecti ves out! i ned , treatments expl ai ned, and resul ts 
discussed. Input from the group on alternative approaches Is 
requested. 

5. Interdepartmental coordination: a meeting of department supervisors, 
of areas in which clients are working, and rehabilitation staff. 
The staff present information on program set-up for the clients. 
There are two purposes for this. First, the aid of the supervisors 
can be enlisted In assisting the client to meet his objectives; 
they can take an active role in the client's programs. Second, 
with knowledge of client objectives and the techniques being 
employed, the supervisors are less likely to unwittingly Interfere 
with client progress (for example, 1f the staff and client are 
working to reduce the client's handshaking behavior towards 
all persons who enter the area, the supervisor will know to 
keep his hands at his sides) - 

Suninary of Introduction 

A. We have explored the different forms and types of staff conferences; 
an attempt was made to give an introduction to the relationship 
of the adjustment process conference to other conferences which 
may be held in a rehabilitation facility and the position It occupies 
within a program of adjustment services provided to facility clients. 
A classification scheme was Introduced and a brief description given 
of types of formal client-centered staff conferences - 

Since we have a limited amount of time available here, we will now 
move on to the "hands-on" portion of this program. 
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PART TWO FIRST ROLE PLAY (5 min. orientation, 10 min, role play) 



Notice to training leaden The leader's narrative for the remainder 
of this package Is given In a boxed-in formati since instructions to guide 
the trainer are Interspersed with the presentation narrative, this format 
was chosen to assist in distinguishing the two types of material. 



The schedule for the rest of this program begins with a role-play 
of a "bad" staff conference - a lesson on what not to do. 



Name and Identify the role of each of the role play participants, 



You (the audience) will observe what goes on during the conference 
programs with the purpose of Identifying problem areas In the 
presentation of material and participant behavior* Your observations 
can Identify problems on the part of any of the roles, but since 
the adjustment specialist is the chairman of the conference, focus 
on him/her. 



Discuss the purpose of the forms provided (refer to SETUP), Ratings 
need not be assigned; the Important feedback is observations, behavlorally 
stated as much as possible. The report form may be used by the audience 
as a guide to the sequence of presentation in the role play. If desired. 



After the role play, we will have an opportunity to share obser- 
vations and feedback, and discuss methods of Improving the conference. 
Then we (the actors up here) will hold a "good" conference: at 
least we are going to do our best to try to hold a "good" conference, 
so bear with us. Hopefully we will use what you have given us[ 
and demonstrate our learning ability. 

After the second role play, we will take a few moments to critique 
the "good" conference: as far as negative points are concerned, 
we hope this critique won't take very much time. Then a few more 
considerations pertaining to staff conferences will be thrown 
in, followed by a general wrap-up. And then, a much deserved 
break! 



^ Since the role play Is a dynamic process, the course of events can 
and will vary; the role play may never be duplicated exactly. The following 
questions are intended to serve as a guide for ways of handling a conference 
inappropriately* ^ 

1, Hesitate and/or bluff through questions. 

2, Be funny (not precise) with details. 
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3. Talk all around the point at hand - don't be concise. 

4. Be subjectivei use labals in discussing the client (lazy, 
hostile, nice guy^ etc.)* 

5* Don't establish eye contact and/or maintain it through sweeping; 
instead, count the tiles in the ceiling, or the tiles on the 
wal 1 * 

6* Make it seem 1 ike you haven * t done your homework; this is 
related to hesitation and fussiness, but also includes over-use 
of (dependence on) reference material also- For example, 
read case file information right off the files instead of 
just glancing at it occasionally. 

7» Don't give Information freely which you know the counselor 
will want; make him ask you for it. 

8, When giving recommendations, be "off the wall"i recommend 
only one Job, and/or the same job at which the client is working 
at the facility* Recommend a job such as shopkeeper for a 
person who Is habitually absent, or a job in drafting for 
a person who exhibits "frustration" behavior on precision 
work, 

9, Be non-specific in recognizing or accepting follow-up obligations 
1n response to counselor requests for more Information or 
progranining* If you've handled well this role playing of a 
"bad" conference, you should end up with a whole bunch of 
things the counselor will want you to do since you don't appear 
to have done them already! 

10. Se lavish with extraneous material: weather, personal activities 
planned for the weekend, transcendental meditation, politics, 
the state of the economy - the works. Other topics are more 
subtly extraneous, such as the current condition of the local 
labor market and anything else that may seem important and/or 
relevant at the time but isn't since you can't do a thing about 
it anyway. 

The actor playing the role of adjustment specialist should plan for 
wrapping up the "conference" about two minutes before the end of the role- 
play. The "specialist" should ask the "counselor" if he/she would like 
to have the client come In. The specialist then should get up (assuming 
the "counselor" said "yes"), go over to the training session audience and 
ask the actor, selected for the role of client, to come in. (Note: allowing 
each role-play actor to observe as much as possible of the entire training 
session as part of the audience Is recormiended) . 

In a real-life situation, the involvement of the client at this point 
of the conference can take many forms; restricting the part to the barest 
minimum appropriate is suggested for the role play in the interest of saving 
time. The specialist should review what was discussed (briefly) and highlight 
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results and recommendations. With the client 1n attendance, this Is also 
an opportunity for staff to "stroke" the client (praise him/her for progress). 
The client's presence can provide opportunities for the staff conference 
to go badly, so play It by ear; the actors should remember however, that 
they have two minutes. 

When the role play Is finished, the leader should orally thank the 
actors (at least, smile or nod) for their participation; you want them to 
come back for the next role play. 

PART THREE - CRITIQUE AND DISCUSSION (10 minutes) 

What happens here depends on the amount and type of feedback you get. 
All participants Including the actors may provide input. 

As a guide for appropriate discussion, the ineffective behaviors attempted 
in the portrayal can be used as starting points. Any Inappropriate behaviors 
portrayed but not noted by the audience should be pointed out. Also, any 
behavior listed previously as suggestions which were not demonstrated may 
be included in the discussion. 

PART FOUR - SECOND ROLE PLAY (10 minutes) 



Now we will attempt to use all the Infoniiatlon you have provided 
to hold a "good" conference. Again, record your observations 
on the staff Conference Observation and Evaluation Form- mark 
the sheet "good" (mark the one you just used, "bad"). You may 
record weaknesses as well as strengths. 



Now the actors, drawing from their experience, including all the information 
provided through the critique and this training package, portray the way 
a good" conference should go. Thorough preparation in reviewing case file 
data, and a disciplined adherence to a loaical and efficient structure will 
be the keys to a role play of a "good" conference, as well as to a "good" 
staff conference itself! 

Turn all those inappropriate behaviors (suggested In the section on 
the first play) into positive ones. For example: 

1. Answer questions with minimal hesitation, even when you don't 
know the answer. If you don't know, admit it. 

2. Be specific. 



3. Be concise, to the point. 

4. Be objective; leave out the labels. 

5. Maintain eye contact through sweeping (keep eyes moving from 
person to person, focusing on each person for a few moments). 
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6. Be prepared I. 

7, Volunteer information you know the counselor will want to 
have* 

8* Bi imaginative and reasonable in recommendations* 

9* Accept follow-up obligations; specifically state what you 
will do and that you will get back to the person with the 
question. 

10, Use extraneous chit-chat only as a beginning ice-breaker to 
session. 

Again, as before^ the actors should call In the '^client" when about 
two m1ni'^^^ the role-play ronain* 

PART FIV - CRITiqUE (5 minutes) 

You guessed it: what happens here depends on what went on In the role 
play. AgalHs behaviors you attempted to portray (or did so inadvertently 
if inappropriate ones) would be Identified by you as training leader if 
not by the participants. 

PART SIX - ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS AND SUMMARY (5 minutes) 



Some additional considerations pertaining to the staff conference 
are: 

1. As part of preparing for the conference^ know your counselor 
(his/her hang upSs or idiosyncrasies). Build on his/her observed 
strengths^ and play to his/her weaknesses with the objective 
of providing that logical efficient structure. Play to, don't 
surrender to; the conference chainnan (the presenter often 
takes on this role) has primary responsibility for the struc- 
ture. 

2. Notes should be taken during the conference, especially of 
what will later be important when attempting to remember what 
was said and what was not said . Note-taking should be kept 
to a minimum} however, to minimize distraction and increase 
active listening. There is no definition of minimum; however^ 
all information presented which Is prepared prior to the conference 
should be duplicated for distribution to conference partici- 
pants. 

3* The staff conference serves an important function as a vehicle 
to satisfy several C.A.R.F. (Commission on Accreditation of 
Rehabilitation Facilities) standards^ in addition to the CARF 
requirement for staff conferences themselves. Those standafds 
include: 
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a* evidence that persons Involved in a client's program are 
aware of thei r rol e 1 n carryi ng out the pi an (section 
3.4.3*1*2.2); and 

b, evidence of client participation in decision-making (iection 
5,1.2.14). 

I just mentioned client participation. What about this issue? 
Should the client be present throughout the conference session, 
during part of or not at all? The answer to this involves: 

a, client rights for participation in decision-makings 

b. the extent to which a given facility encourages a client 
to make decisions (at least one facility in the States 
train clients to act as chairman 1n their own staff confer- 
ences); and. 



5. 



c. how presentation of information will differ when the client 
is present as opposed to when not there; for example, certain 
i nf ormation such as medical or psychological evaluation 
data and diagnosing labels may be deleted 1n the client's 
presence. 

Confidentiality of client Information shared in the conference 
must be protected. 



In summary: 

1. We have gotten some ideas of how the progress staff conference 
fits in with other conferences held in a facility; 

2. We have seen examples of "bad" and "good" staff conferences 
and have gotten an idea of what make s a conference "bad" or 

II 11 - - 



3. Some of the key points made are: 

a- The staff conference is a group of people meeting with 
a common purpose, to reach a certain objective; 

b. The basic foundation of the conference is information-sharing : 
this foundation requires ingredients of thorough and adequate 
preparation of material and an orderly structure for presenting 
this material . 

c. The foundation of information-sharing (giving and receiving 
by all participants) supports all other goals of the conference, 
such as decision-making. 

d. Reaching the goals of the conference can be thwarted by 
off-tracking; extraneous material must be limited In extent, 
and to use as an ice-breaker to begin the process. 
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PART SEVEN - BREAK (10 minutes) 



If the third role play exercise Is schedule to take place at this tfme, 
invite the participants to take a lO-minute break for refreshment. If the 
training session 1s to conclude at this point, pass out the Participant 
Evaluation Form and allow 5 minutes for completion. Collect the forms and 
thank the participants for their time^ attention, and Input. 

PART EI6HT - THIRD ROLE PLAY 

Instruct the audience to split up into groups of four; if there are 
any participants left over, they may join any of the groups formed, but 
there should be no more than one extra participant in any group. If necessary, 
the training leader may join a group to bring up the number of group members 
to four. Allow 5 minutes for the forming of groups and the following orien- 
tation. 



Now you will have a chance to practice what you have heard 
today on effective conference participation- Each group will 
be given a case study ^ a Report Form already prepared with client 
program data, and observation forms. The roles to be played are 
as f ollows: 

1. work adjustment specialist; 

2. referral counselor; 

3. client! and 

4. observer. 

Each group will decide among themselves who will play what 
roles; if there are more than four monbers in a group, the extra 
members may act as observers also. You will be given 5 minutes 
to review the case history, and will then hold a 10-minute role 
play in each group. Following the role-play the observers will 
provide feedback within the group on participant performance. 
We will then get back together for a debriefing and a brief quiz. 

You will be attempting to portray a good conference; however, 
don't worry too much about making mistakes, you will anyway, and 
this Is often the best way to learn If you are aware of what you 
did and how it could have been done better. Good luck! 



The training leader should now pass out the required forms (Staff Conference 
Observation and Evaluation Forms to the observers; Staff Conference Report 
Form to the adjustaient specialist; and^ Case History to each member). Allow 
5 minutes for review of the case file informations then instruct the groups 
to begin the role play. 

When the allotted time is up, ask the observers In each group to provide 
feedback to the group members on their performance. Allow 5 minutes for 
this* 
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We have explored the topic of staff confertnces here today 
and have gained somt "hands-on" experience in holding a conference. 
May the next conference you lead or participate In be a "good" 
one. The last thing on the agenda today is a quiz on the material 
presented- please take a few minutes to answer the questions. 



The leader should now pass out a Participant Evaluation Form to each 
participant; allow 5 minutes for completion. Thank all the participants 
for their time, attention, and input. 

EVALUATION 

CRITERIA 

Scoring consists of simply comparing responses on the Participant Evaluation 
Form to the responses listed in Answer Key . A score of 80% correct is considered 
acceptable mastery of the material. For performance below the 80% level 
the training leader may wish to have the person review the copy of the training 
package, and retake the quiz. «i>iiiia 



ANSWER KEY 

The following responses are considered correct: 



1. 


False 


2. 


False 


3. 


False 


4. 


d 


5. 


d 


6. 


b 


7. 


True 


8. 


True 


9. 


False 


10. 


b 
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The Rottier "turnQver notebQok" style of instructional 
package for individual learmng 



The Rottier manual conveys basic information in a "turnover notebook" 
fashion. The manual would be provided to 1 ine supervisors as part of an 
Initial orientation period. Information provided in such manuals would 
ba specific to the facility designing the orientation. Therefore, this 
manual is presented as an example of an orientation manual and is not intended 
to be used without revision. 

The manual was developed by Dorothy A. Rottier as a project for her 
master's degree in vocational rehabilitation from the University of Wisconsin- 
Stout in 1980* It Is not available conmercially. 

A TRAINING MANUAL FOR WORKSHOP SUPERVISORS 

I. Purpose of Rehabilitation Workshops 

II* Role of the Workshop Supervisor 

III . Conf identi al ity 

1V# Rehabilitation Programs Offered In Workshops 

A* Evaluation 

B* Work Adjustment 

C* Placement 

D. Sheltered Employment 

E. Work Activity 

V* Wage and Hourly Certificates 

VI* Subcontract Work 

VII* Time Studies 

Vni* Training Clients 

IX* Observing and Recording Behavior 

X* Quality Control 

XI. Production Records and Inventory Control 

XII. Safety 

XI 11* Professional Conmunl cations 
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The guide provides a general description of each topic, followed by 
suggestions for supplementary information to be supplied by each individual 
tacinty. The format chosen to relay this additional material is optional. 
Individual maetings with staff members possessing expertise in specific 
topic areas may be beneficial, though time-consuming. An alternative approach 
would be to gather the information 1n written form and incorporate it into 
t-fja guide following the appropriate chapter. 



I. Purpose of Rehabilitation Workshops 

Workshops help handicapped and disadvantaged people improve their ability 
to work. Many have little or no work experience and would be unable to 
gain competitive employment in the community. Others may have a stronq 
work history which was Interrupted by an injury and, due to the Injury 
need to seek a new occupation. For all clients, the workshop provides vocational 
services. The workshop Is also a business entity which supplies a realistic 
work environment for the handicapped individuals. 

Populations served within specific workshops may vary. The clients 
may be limited to one disability group or could include a wide range of 
individuals with physical, mental, emotional, or social problems. 

Many workshops are private non-profit organizations operated by a Board 
of Directors This group of directors supervises the Executive Director 
standards .^""^ ^ " policies, and assures that the workshop meets set 

th« ^-^ ?e'"tain that facilities supply effective services to clients. 
ilf hi''h°J the^ Accreditation of Rehabilitation Facilities (CARF) 
use ?hpli ft^nnf f'l' for workshops. A CARF survey team can be asked 
to use these standards to review a facility. If all areas of the workshnn 

for ^"S^el '^'^ accr^lSlon cert??^cafes 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed : 

1) Population served 

2) Role of Board of Directors 

3) Role of Executive Director 

4) CARF certification status 



IK Rwle of Workshop Supervisor 

contact^ ''Rp.^nnnfihW-''''°r ^'^ t^e staff member who has the most client 
contact. R^esponsi bill ties include working as a member of a team to serve 
the needs of the clients and the workshop as a whole. 

work IJnif ^^hM" position has duties which involve both training 

deadlfnes are met ' "'"''"^ standards and production 
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The workshop supervisor acts as a model for the clients. The manner 
in which the supervisor dresses, actSj and interacts with others serves 
as an example of how a worker should present himself in a competitive emplo^roent 
iettlng. 

One of the goals of the workshop is to provide a realistic work environment 
(Greenleighp 1975), The workshop supervisor is the boss or the authority 
figure on the work floor. He or she is responsible for training clients 
not only in appropriate work skills, but also 1n proper work behaviors. 
Efforts need to be made to assure that clients are corrected when errors 
are made, and even more importantly^ praised for positive performance. 
Each client has an individual plan which outlines specific goals and methods 
to be used to reach those goals* 

Production responsibilities involve organizing work station^, following 
safety guide! ines^ quality control and Inventory control* The workshop 
needs to operate as a business entity with many of the same demands as a 
business. By building a reputation for quality products, the workshop can 
become a reputable part of the business community, 

A delicate balance needs to be developed in determining how much of 
a workshop supervisor's time should be spent 1n training clients compared 
to time spent In checking for quality and completing production records* 
As a supervisor becomes familiar with the clients and the subcontract work^ 
he or she can estimate Individual training time needed and weigh this with 
the deadlines to be met* Although this can be a frustrating balance to 
attain, the challenge of meeting the dual demands can be the most satisfying 
and rewarding aspect of a workshop supervisor's Job, 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed : 

1) Job description of the workshop supervisor 

2) Organizational chart 



ni* Confidentiality 

Workshops have strict confidentiality policies* This safeguards the 
client's right to privacy by requiring that staff not disclose any Information 
concerning the client to unauthorized persons* Each staff member has a 
personal responsibility to respect the client's rights* 

A file is kept for each client receiving services. It contains medical, 
social t and psychological 1nformat1r?n pertaining to that individual. Often 
the workshop supervisors will not have access to the files. All information 
that the supervisor needs about a client will be suppiiecr by that client's 
counselor. This protects the client by providing personal information to 
only the person in charge of his/her progranfining. 

According to the Privacy Act of 1974, also known as the Buckley Amendment, 
individuals are permitted access to records maintained by agencies receiving 
federal funding (Lyman* 1978; UW-Stout, 1976). This law applies to clients 
being served in rehabilitation facilities receiving federal monies. Important 
information supplied by the workshop supervisor may be entered into an Individ- 
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ual's file by a counselor. Accuracy in reporting and recording observations 
is vital because the file is open to review by the client. 



Specific Facility Information to be Discussed 

1) Confidentiality policy 

2) Access to client files 

3) Form used to provide client Information to the workshop supervisor 



IV, Rehabilitation Programs Offered In Workshops 

Each workshop has a specific mission or goal* Depending on this goal, 
certain rehabilitation programs may or may not be a part of the facility's 
operation* 

Five specific programs commonly found in workshops are Evaluation, 
Work Adjustment, Placement, Sheltered Employment, and Work Activity. The 
role of the workshop supervisor Is briefly mentioned in regard to each program, 

A. Evaluation Program 

Most clients entering a workshop for the first time will begin in the 
evaluation program. The goal of the evaluation process is to assess the 
person's strengths and weaknesses, and determine his/her maximum potential 
for vocational functioning, 

A referring counselor supplies background information about the individual 
and asks specific questions that need to be answered during the course of 
the evaluation. 

Throughout the evaluation period, certain procedures are used to gather 
information about the client's skills and abilities. The evaluator may 
administer psychometric (paper-and^pencll ) tests and work samples. Actual 
performance and behavior on production work can be observed while the person 
works on various jobs in the work area. Observations and recordings are 
completed by the workshop supervisor to assist the evaluator In accumulating 
vital Information about how the client functions as a worker. 

The evaluator compiles all the data, and outlines recommendations for 
the individual. These might Include one of the following: Work Adjustment 
Services, Placement Services, Competitive Employment, Sheltered Employment 
or further training or education, A staffing is held to exchange mformation 
with the referring counselor. A written report Is then completed, detailing 
the evaluation process and the results. 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed : 

1) Referral agencies 

2) Psychometrlcs used 

3) Work samples used 

4) Use of production work within the evaluation process 
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B, Work Adjustment Services 



Following an evaluation, certain clients may enter a work adjustment 
program* Work adjustment focuses on Increasing or decreasing specific behaviors 
to better prepare a person for competitive employment. The maximum time 
period for those involved in this program is usually twelve months. During 
this tlme^ work adjustmtnt might also Include skill training in a specific 
occupation to provide the client with a marketable skill* 

During the evaluations specific limitations may have been noted which 
interfere with the person performing a job successfully. In adjusianent , 
a plan Is developed which outlines methods to change specific behaviors. 
The workshop supervisor again plays a vital role in carrying out parts of 
the behavior change plan and observing the results* Any ideas that are 
contributed on how to Improve the person's behavior within the production 
setting can serve as guldel ines in developing the plan. Observations and 
recordings from the workshop supervisor serve as documentation of progress 
within the program. 

It may have been decided that the client has certain needs which can 
only be met off the work floor. This person may then be Involved in classroom 
activities and only participate 1n the work program part-time. Examples 
of additional services might include driver's education^ job-seeking skills, 
or grooming classes* A schedule Is devised to meet each client's Individual 
needs * 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed : 

1) Referral agencies 

2) Examples of current adjustment plans 

3) Behavior change techniques used 

4) Special services available to clients 

5) Use of production work within the adjustment program 

C* Placment Services 

A placement program assists job-ready clients In attaining competitive 
emplo>mient in the community. Efforts are made to find a job which matches 
a client's Interest and abilities. 

The placement staff spends time contacting local businesses and developing 
relations between the facility and the conwiunity. Concentration Is placed 
on provl di ng qua! If led employees to local companies. After a client is 
placed on a Job^ the staff keeps in contact with the business and the client 
to assure that the placanent is successful. 

The client in the placement program may need time off the work floor 
to visit local businesses to complete job applications and to Interview 
for positions. Observations noted during working time are Important to 
the placment staff to use 1n finding the suitable job for the Individual. 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed : 



1) Referral agencies 



2) Placement process 

3} Use of production work within the placement process 
4) Follow-up procedure 

D* Sheltered Emplo^ent 

A sheltered emplo^mient program provides paid employment for an Indefinite 
period of time to Individuals who are unable to be competitively employed. 
A percentage of the established minimum wage is guaranteed to these clients. 
If their production rates fall below this percentage* the workshop subsidizes 
their pay to meet that percentage. 

Each client has a case manager who is responsible for developing plans 
to improve the client's work skills and work behaviors. The workshop supervisor 
makes observations and records significant events. This information is 
used to develop the client plan and to monitor its effectiveness. Periodic 
reviews and reports are completed to document the indivlduaVs progress 
within the program. 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed : 

1) Established production rate for sheltered employees 

2) Funding agencies 

3) Criteria for entrance and termination in the program 

4) Examples of sheltered employees plans 

E. Work Activity Program 

In a work activity program, the actual production of an individual 
IS called "inconsequential." This means the production rates are likely 
to be lower than that of clients in other programs and the person may be 
involved In activities besides work, 

A work activity program may include classes In remedial reading and 
mathematics^ physical fitness, socialization, and cooking. Leisure activities 
and crafts may also be provided as part of the program. 

Although work may not be the primary emphasis for these clients, efforts 
are made to Increase work skills and Improve work beha/iors. By dividing 
tasks into small Increments * a gradual Improvement In skills can be accomplished. 

Each work activity client has a case manager who 1s responsible for 
outlining a program plan for that client. These Individual plans are developed 
and momtored with the assistance of the workshop supervisor. All observations 
and recordings are used to design appropriate objectives that can be worked 
on with the client. Periodic reviews and reports are completed to document 
the client s progress. 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed 

1) Funding source (s) 

2) Services provided by the work activity program 

3) Examples of work activity client plans 

4) Use of production work within the work activity program 



V. Wage and Hour Certlflcatas 



Department of Labor Certificates are necessary to legally pay workers 
less than the established minimum wage. There are five categories of certifi- 
cates that may be required for a facility operation. These are evaluation, 
training, work activity, sheltered work and Individual certificates (Corthell s 
1980) . 

The evaluation certificate covers a client for no longer than six months. 
Each Individual Is paid based on his/her rate of production. Non-work activities 
result In no pay for the client, 

A training certificate covers a period of no longer than twelve months. 
During this time a client must be 1n a training program. Currlculums are 
necessary for any non-pay activities to verify that skill training is occurring. 
This certificate cannot be used to displace other employees that would normally 
be perfonning the work that the client Is being trained to perform. 

A work activity certificate is needed if clients average from 0-25 
percent of minimum wage* The work done is not the primary emphasis of the 
client's progranmiing. A separate set of records and separate staff are 
needed for a Work Activity Center within a facility. Currlculums are needed 
to detail activities provided when the person 1s not In work. 

An entire facility could function with a sheltered workshop certificate, 
or this may apply to only a portion of the population of a workshop- A 
certain percentage of minimum wage is guaranteed to each employee 1n this 
program. This might range from 50 percent to 90 percent of minimum wage. 
Pay would still be based on production ratesi however, 1f the client falls 
below the established percentage^ the workshop Is responsible to subsidize 
the needed amount to raise the person's wage up to the certificate rate. 

Individual certificates can be obtained which allow a facility to pay 
as low as 25 percent of minimum wage. Each person's name and disability 
must be documented and the disability must cause severe limitations to the 
person's production rates. 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed : 

1) Certificates currently held 

2) Rate of pay for sheltered employees 

VI, Subcontract Work 

Businesses contract with other companies to do portions of their production 
for severai reasons* Storage space 1s often at a minimum; so it is helpful 
to have extra space for their products and supplies. A business may lack 
enough employees to complete a Job or it may be financially beneficial to 
have others produce an item Instead of using highly paid employees to perform 
the work. 

Workshops provide a needed service by performing subcontract work. 
Industry looks to workshops to provide quality work in repetitive jobs. 
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The_ quality of the product 1s of primary Importance to the company. If 
delivery deadlines are consistently met, the workshop can build its reputation 
as a reliable business enterprise. Price is another reason companies do 
subcontracting with workshops. Help can also be provided for emergency 
runs for which a business may not have the personnel to complete on Its 
own (Corthell, 1980). 

The workshop supervisor 1s 1n the perfect position to aid the facility 
in building positive public relations with the businesses that subcontract 
work by assuring quality and on-time delivery of products. 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed : 

1) Process of obtaining subcontract work 

2) Businesses that subcontract from facility 

VII. Time Studies 



Time studies are done in workshops to determine the amount of money 
a client will earn for the work he/she completes. A standard rate of pay 
per unit is then established for each task. The first step is to assure 
that a work station, including any necessary supplies, is efficiently organized 
to provide the most effective setting for accurate, fast production. 

Varying methods may be used to calculate piece rates. The following 
steps provide an example which can be followed to attain accurate rates: 

1) Set up efficient, organized work station. 

2) Have at least three non-handicapped persons with "average skills 
and abilities practice performing the task for as long as they 
wish until each person feels that they have developed a smooth 
working rhythm" (Caddick, 1968). Staff members are often asked 
to participate in the time studies. 

3) Time each person for exactly 50 minutes. Records need to be kept 
of exactly how many units are produced by each person during the 
50-m1nute period. 

4) Calculate the average number of units produced by the three people. 

5) The 50-minute period Is regarded as one working hour to compensate 
for fatigueabiHty, breaks, and other factors which prevent a worker 
from functioning at a maximum level In an eight-hour day. 

6) Using the one-hour as a numerator, develop a fraction with the 
average units per hour being the denominator. 

7) Multiply this fraction by the wage per hour that a worker performing 
this job in the cotmunlty would be paid (the prevailing rate). 

a) Multiply the two fractions. The number arrived at will be the 
piece rate, the amount of money a client will be paid for each 
unit completed. 

Example; 



Step 3 Person #1 produces 200 units in 50 minutes. 

Person #2 produces 300 units in 50 minutes. 
Person #3 produces 400 units in 50 minutes. 
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step 4 Average produced - 300 units 

Step 6 300 units in 50 minutes becomes 

X hour 
300 units 

Step 7 If the prevail Ing rate paid Is $4,20 per hour, your second 
fraction 1s: 

$4,20 
1 hour 

Step 8 1 hour » $4,20 ^ $0,014 per 

3UU units 1 hour unit 

Determination of accurate piece rates can be a complicated process. 
Caution should be taken to assure rates are correct. More 1n-depth Information 
on this topic can be found In the publications by Caddick (1968) and Iverson 
{1978), (See Chapter XV). 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed * 

1) Method of setting rates 

2) Minutes of Wage Review COTimlttee meetings 

3) Prevailing wage information 

VI 11. Training Clients 

A significant portion of the workshop supervisor's time is spent in 
training clients to produce quality Items. Depending on the disability, 
a client may need work station modifications, written instructions^ prompting^ 
or one-step directions. 

One approach in preparing to train is for the workshop supervisor to 
actually perform the task several times. A written task analyslst a step-by-step 
breakdown of physical movements necessary to complete the Job, should be 
completed. Not only will this written account be useful with slow learners, 
it can be filed and referred to if the same, or similar, jobs return to 
the workshop in the future* It also serves as a reference sheet for other 
staff in the absence of the workshop supervisor. 

Training requires patience and creativity. Iranedlate feedback should 
be given to the client as the steps are performed. Praise and/or constructive 
criticism are fundamental to the learning process. If one teaching technique 
fallSp try a different approach. Possibly demonstration of the motions 
would be more successful than verbal or written Instructions, Modeling 
a person's hands to model the necessary movenents may be beneficial. 

As training progresses » feedback should continue, QraphSs chartSp 
or listings of daily piece rates ma^ be motivators and act as immediate 
reinforcers for some clients. Records of the techniques which work best 
with individuals serve as resources for training in the future, 
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specific Facility Inf ortnatlon to be Discussed ; 



1) Amount of training time requirid of the workshop supervisor 

2) Training techniques currently being used 

3) Examples of task analyses 

IX. Observing and Recording Behavior 

Throughout the descriptions of the various workshop programs, emphasis 
was placed on the observing and recording of client behavior. The workshop 
supervisor is the staff member with the most direct client contfct in the 
workshop and Is therefore in the position to gather the most information 
about the client in the work setting. 

Observing and recording behavior provides a means of gathering information 
and determining if treatment methods are effective. By Immediately writing 
down significant events about a client, there Is less error when trying 
to recall what actually happened. These notes can be used to establish 
a pattern of how an individual handles situations within a work setting 
The information is valuable to the other staff members who need detailed 
information to write their reports and to update the client plans. It is 
also helpful for the workshop supervisor because the information will be 
used to develop more effective, workable client plans on the work floor. 

Certain situations provide important Information about a cl lent. Reactions 
to new jobs, amount and type of training needed, reaction to praise and/or 
criticism, and responses during special events, such as tours or fire drills 
may supply worthwhile data as to how the client would function in a competitive 

R^^o'^dlngs should be brief, concise, and understandable. Remarks including 
the behavior and the situation in which the behavior occurred will be more 
complete and comprehensive. A test of writing intelligibly is to have staff 
members who did not see the behavior read the supervisor's notes and relate 
what they think happened. It will be readily apparent whether the recordings 
listed behaviors or interpretations. Personal interpretations and judgments 
are best left out of the notes. Remarks should address the behavior and 
the situation, not the "why" of the behavior. 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed 

1) Observation and recording techniques used 
2} Forms used for recording 

X. Quality Control 

The primary reason businesses rely on workshops is to provide aualitv 
TnH. t'" ^Petitive tasks. This presents a somewhat ironical situation. 
Industry attempts to keep errors 1n quality below five percent. However 
If one Item is delivered from a workshop with an error, it could easily 
be said: Well, what do you expect? It was made by handicapped people." 
hfwo^f f K stereotyping, the production errors in a workshop need to 
□e kept at the barest minimum. 
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Each facility has set standards for quality control stating how often 
items need to be checked on each job. When training a client on a new task, 
checks should be one-for-one on every Item* The sooner an error is noticed, 
the more quickly It can be corrected, A workshop supervisor can gradually 
develop a system for checking which fits Into the daily routine. Familiarity 
with each task decreases the time spent In checking Items, Another client 
could act as a quality control inspector and check the first person's work. 
Care Is needed If this Is done; the workshop supervisor must remember to 
check the Inspector's accuracy* 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed : 

1) Process of determining number of quality control checks needed 
for each task 

2) Detailed listing of quality checks for each task 

XI. Production Records and Inventory Control 

Complete records are necessary to pay clients correctly. Time required 
to complete each task must be watched closely and written down immediately* 
The number of Items produced on a piece-rated job is essential to know what 
the client earned. 

If counting completed products Is difficult for some clients, tally 
marks may be useful. Mechanical counters are available, which automatically 
add one number to the counter when a small lever is depressed* A person 
who understands a one-to-one relationship can easily be instructed In the 
use of these counters* The workshop supervisor may need to check the production 
totals to assure accuracy in wages and Inventory records. 

Many on-going jobs can be simplified by devising an inventory record 
for parts and completed products. A perpetual Invent ory^ updated at the 
end of each day* provides a useful list of products ready to be shipped 
and a reference sheet for parts that may need to be ordered. This also 
serves as a guide for monthly and annual inventory reports. 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed 

1) Production records 

2) Inventory control 

XII* Safety 

A workshop must meet certain safety standards* Many precautions which 
decrease the possibility of an accident are basic commonsense* Objects 
in aisles, blocked fire extlngulsherst and sharp machinery without guards 
are examples of noticeable hazards, 

A workshop si^pervlsor needs to learn to be attuned to more than the 
"obvious" safety hazards* If working with individuals on medication^ find 
out from the counselors if special precautions need to be taken on the work 
floor. When a client is learning a task for the first time* especially 
if it involves machinery or sharp objects * make sure the added supervisory 
time is available. 
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A helpful practice 1s to do a routine check of work stations each time 
one enters or crosses the work floor. The time spent in thinking up ways 
of making each work station safer will save 1n the amount of accidents to 
be dealt with later. 

Safety glasses and ear plugs should be available to the clients. The 
workshop supervisor serves as the model for the clients in the use of safety 
equipment. 



Specific Facility Information to be Discussed 

1) Safety standards 

2) Safety equipment available 

3) Fire, tornado, and disaster plans 

4) Accident report forms 

XIII. Professional Communications 



The workshop supervisor acts as a resource person for the counselors 
A supervisor's observations of client behaviors are essential for their 
reports and stafflngs. The supervisor can assist the counselors in learning 
about the subcontract jobs which increases the meaningfulness of the supervisor' s 
recordings. In the same way, the supervisor needs to be familiar with the 
various programs and services to understand why observations are needed 
and what kinds of information are most helpful. A workshop supervisor might 
be more motivated to write observations if he/she knows how the Information 
IS used. Possibly reading a counselor's report or attending a staffing 
will clarify the overall process occurring within a workshop program. 

When working as a member of a staff to reach a common goal, 1t becomes 
each person s responsibility to make the working relationship within the 
group as smooth and functional as possible. Respect for each other can 
increase the morale and communications within the workshop. The Interaction 
between staff members sets an atmosphere which clients can model with their 
peers. 

Specific Facility Information to be Discussed ; 

1) Formal and informal communication systems 

2) Opportunities for learning more about other staff members' responsi- 
bilities and the overall process occurring in the workshop 

XIV. Summary 

A beginning workshop supervisor can approach the job in many ways 

Suggestions follow which point out important factors In performifig this 
job effectively, k a la 

1. Know the subcontract jobs. The best way to do this is to do the 
job yourself several times. Study the steps Involved In each task^ 
Learn the correct names for all items so you can refer to the pieces 
clearly and consistently. 
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2. Know the client. Each person has individual needs and an 
individual learning style. By pinpointing a client's strengths 
and weaknesses as a worker, important factors as to how the 
person learns best can be detennlned. 

3. Organize your time* Be realistic when determining how many 
clients you can train at one time. Remember that training 
requires not only one-to-one supervisory time, it increases 
the amount of recordings that are necessary, 

4. Beware of becoming too comfortable. When training stops, 
a large portion of the learning process stops. If a supervisor 
relies on only one client to perform a task^ problems can 
increase when that client Is absent from work. Have back-up 
workers trained for each position. 

5. Attempt to set up Jobs so the smallest chance for error is 
avoided. Think about what could possibly go wrong and devise 
methods to prevent errors before they occur, 

6. No awards are given for the lengthiest recordings on clients. 
Brevity s conciseness, and completeness are the Important factors. 

7. Train back-up staff mOTbers In your duties. It provides a 
peace of mind when gone on vacation to know that others are 
capable of keeping your paperwork up^to-date. 

a. Avoid comparisons of your work load with other staff members. 
Each person has a variety of duties and it it easy to think 
the other person has the easier job. 

9, Learn to appreciate even the smallest amount of progress a 

client makes. It Is all the smill steps of improvement that 

add up to a satisfaction and a pride In being a workshop super- 
visor. 
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The RATES Modules developed for either individual or group learning 



The following module and instructional activities are part of a multiple 
topic package for in-service training developed by Ellsworth Community College 
in Iowa Falls, Iowa. RATES (Rehabilitation Associate Training for Employed 
Staff) contains modules in the areas of behavior modification and management. 
RATES focuses on the knowledge and skills necessary for bringing about change 
with disabled clients. RATES modules are printed and distributed by the 
Materials Development Center. 
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HUMAN SERVICES PROGRAM 
ELLSWORrH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 




REHABILITATION ASSOCIATE 
TRAINING FOR EMPLOYED STAFF 



Introduction to 

Systematic Instruction 

(RA-1) 

PRINTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY- 
MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

Stout Vocational Rehabilitation Institute 
University of Wisconsln-Stout • Menomonie, Wl 54751 
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The Materials Development Center is partially 
funded by the REHABILITATION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Washington, D,C. 
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BEHAVIOI 

List thi stips in syetiatic initructioii, 

.^J Describe the role of tlie IPP in lystematic in- 
struction. 
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Many profggsions follow what i i- be "s'..v,fidard eper- 
•. ating procedures" which out :i:r; mu ■■■.-■epF co. follow in 
-accomplishing their respiCLlv 1. 1';, For v::;aple, Einir- 
_ gancy Medical Tachnicians instruct, d to :oilow the 
"A-B-C's" (Ajrway, then tear: .■^f, and iiU'i? wirculation) in 
establishing priorities fojj ■i^-.jt. n:; ifici -ent victinis, 
Mechanics, surgionsj consCrut.oR wov;. '-'^^, etc. all have 
general guidelines to fol'iv wlik:- >,.:pff:iencfi has shown to 
provide the most efficienc ' : dctN operations, 

St^UmaUz ImtmicUon profer .;!t« the "standard oper- 
. ating procedures" for behasjot lecljiiiciani. They are 
■steps and |uidilines that ixperiente has shown to bi most 
.effective in client trainin|, As in the other profes- 
sions, they are ^mmni procedures armnd which mori dl- 
\ principles are built, They providi the framework 
around which to, do good training, 

This module is an Introduction to this format for client 
training. It will provide you with a basic understandin| 
.of the important features of SystaMtic Instruction, in- 
, eluding what objectives should look like, the purposes of 
' task analysis and data collection and the principles of 
learning. 



Jting this inodule will not lake you an instant expirt 
in any of the above topics. The inodule is intended only 
:,as;an introduction, a chance to learn or review somi of 
. the concepts and lan|uage naeded for this as well as other 
training courses. More detail on specific coniponents is 
•covered in other modules (i.e., Task Analysis , Behavior 
^'Observation and Meisurenii 





mmoK tmu- 




The first thing wi ought to do is describe what Systematie " 
Instructio'n is mt Systematic Instruction is iiota.'curric- 
uluin or set of Mterialss You and I both kiiow that dif- ': 
ferent clients are working on different objectives and/ 
have different needs, Systematic Instruction is Jiei a jet ' 
of priceduris that will automatically get every client to,,.': I 
follow directions and work hard. Again, you and. I both' " ' 
know that differetit clients work for different reasons and :- 
no one set of methods works for eviryone. 
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Will thirij what is ill SijUmsUt iMtAmUon U a : 
phUQ^hopkij md a p^otm.^Mu is the philoaophy that ; 
whin someone hai a bihavio^problein or handicipj tha bastf 
way to deal with it Is to directly teach or iinprove skills, 
naeded to overconii iCi It is a proceaa that Isads you - (. 
through a saries of steps to ask tha quastiofii and niake 
the deeisioni which will lead to the inoit effective and 
ifficiant teachinig procedures for yQur clients* 

We have given naniei to the steps j or coniponiintSj of the ' 
SystiMtic Instruction process to niake it easier to eoniniu^ '-^ 
nicati, Don't worry about the name; look at the function.; 
of each component. You may find that you are already us- 
ing much of Ehis process , although you may ealt it some^' ^'v 
thing else. . v- ^''V 




Whatever you eall it^ SyateMtic Initruction Inciudii the 
following i taps; 
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8\^kmt &i pim^i mi mm ^ lUiU on\ 
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Ikt till hdiukal hdiim ?im |IPP| pmm to 
ddmm tin loni'tm^ laah mi &kik'tm ob- 
jitUm mumt} to mck tiii iodM. 

mkm tint ithotit'tm otjiciln molm Immi 
OIL mpLom^ a ildUi tuk-rndfii tiii&^M Mo 

Cltoo^e a piLa.dltd md mliil mi to mutULi iki 
kkimL 

k\id, 

Ms^tUk and mill m iMtmUonel pmdm. 



MohUik piwi'imk io rumtm md ^mmUzii 
till timnk 4fe^a 



toMmiltmtki mdU to \mpluiQ ikoiii 
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Whin a client snterg your facility, 
s/he already has i labil pinnid on; ■ ' 

Mf dtokoUif b^mQK ]mhlmf : 
;vr^pfi^M^ iUMii The list is al- ' 
most indless, What does the label 
|tell you about the client's skills? 

Not luchi You have probably seen 
the severely retarded client with m ' ; 
I.Q. of 28 who can't talk, \h bok&:^ 
severely retirded, but who can per-' ; 
f orni all neceiaary hygiene tasks ; and ; -v 
who attends to his assi|ned tasks for 
long periods of time and works con- ;{ 
scientiously and cisifully, You may 
have seen another eliint with the ' 
liie label who eon talk, but she wanders around ainlsss- ■ ^ 
ly. In order to know^at to teach, you need to know;' , 



f 



the client's skills , strengths and weaknesses.. 



l\ r 



/ .Rimeiiiir in assessiant that a ildU dsficiency does not 
. jian a liiit (axcipt in dear eiiis of organic probkras, 
■i; .such is blindntss or loss of lifflb). A skill deficiency 
; ■.nearly always means m oppohtmU^ tmd\, Thui, is- 
,r; -.,saisiiient is not for tht purpoii of discovering limits, nor 
is it for assigning people to jobs within thair present 
capabilities. It ii for findin| out what skills clients 
still need to liarn and where to start tiaching 
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If your apney is acctidited, it al- 
ready has a procidure for preparini 
goals and object ivei for clients, 
This is a tranidiselplinary proce- 
iuri in which thi cliint is invslvid 
as well as at least one staff iM- 
ber . In addition , parents , ther- 
|isti, counselors and other staff 
ininibiri my be part of the teani, 
Goals and objectives are deterinined 
by the tiam.' They are ni|otiitid, 
not dictated, 



The goali and objectlvis should be 
based on the assesiniint of the cU- 
int's wishes. Lon|-terni goals are the guides by which 

■ staff and clients ditermini where they are going. They 

■ provide a eonilstent viewpoint for devilopini pro|rains, 
■ ' - The establishinent of long-terra goals is liks takin| a 

trip. First you fi|uri out whire you arej thit is the 
, . , purpose of asseisineiit. Then you decide where you want 
, to go; that is thi:purposi of long-terni goali. As 

si': O 



said. 




Whin you teach ^ tfig a^iWifflenf mj^moiAin 
p 7k long tm lodA dumbi4im lom pmir 

lire you ire going is thi businass of the IPP poeis, : 
The are diteiniined by a wholi tm^ not byiny one V 
parsoil, Thi client and^ if appropriataj his/her iiiardian 
discribe what they want the goili to bii Thiripiits and 
othir profisiionili proposi goals which they fiil to bi f :i 
iraporcant* Thi lnitruct0fa/trainers/aupirvi|ors# 
with the eliant each day till ^at they feel ari iiportant 
goali for the cliint ■! daily functioning. Thin to wholi;:; 
tiani nigotlatis and liti priorities which will giilii the 
rest of thi Systeioatie Initruction prociii for tliat cliint * 

Proni thi Ipng-tirra goals you need to eitabliih ilofE^'Eam 
objectives. $hoitt4m ohjtilUm m tkOit bikm 
^m^u Mch mid to otm on t}it mij to Kiadi^im^- '"^^if 
twa goft^* Short-tirm objectives are usually tlioie which 
you think can bi reached in about 90 daye^ TNyhlld on' 
iach othar on the way to the long-terni goi 




ihe fillii wa dial tflti) ^|^an hive 
Itiit ^Iffieyltlea in iiw^ng new 
skills, tay of thg they ari 

to be tii|iiE mst fir§E 1?| broken dora 
Into Sill, tSichibla ltl||^, , Thise 
iitipiiyit be siqUiflcl^ fan both a 
' leglMl ind if f ectivi %fhdm, M 
mflt the tiik of Nj^in| tm 
mtil pm £o|ethir Include 
sCips dpicklni up and (?^|^ntin| ona 
pm m jig, picking washer, 
pu£tin|lt on a belti fu£t|%ng the Mt 
threuglialiQls in thi m4 piece, 
piekin|is piiee iid H\ *«ps picking 
up thiiar piica and fi^t^tHng the hole 

in that pieca over thi boltiPiekini up a kt\ ^^aihir and 
putting it ever the belt, ptoi up a nut ^iMd-screw- 
ing it on thi bolt and tipnlni the bolt. ^ courii, 
this task laight be broken il into igfe |£|pl tor a par- 
:ticular client or my bt tiit in only EhW fiv Mt 
steps to,:anothir client, Oto bdiaviors tei iilf- 
care and hygiine skilli, fiiition ikiUi rtj svin so- 
;eial skills such as gteitij|ipirien can !?i %^©ken down 
Uto teachable steps In Just the sioe nh 




There are several reaiona if task analyst^ il %]ieful. 
Task analysis nakes tiachiiig wiiir. It lUe^f Initruc- 
tion to be adaptad to thi iiyiduii elianE'^ f loblini, 
barriers and skills, It prpfldes an gbjicti^^>*;a e= 
■ valUite tAethir thi tlichin|ii WDtking, It ^^^%s it iaii- 
er for another person to eoiEiiiiie the trllrtii| l,fln other 
isittings or when ths Usual litructot isfl'f i\^lilable, 

^^Mu trnMn^ mm- litiiehing, ^ji sten give 
, Jong instructions and confuili| denionstratiQnl/ Thin wi 
coniplain that ths studant is toe retarded £0 XiKmm the 
skill. There have bain mi tonstritiotii fti^t - handicip- 
ped clients can liin very cipliK skilli i5 tB^ssse ikills 
are broken down into a csnslstittt ind cliif g^ v of simple 
ikillSi Then, lach ilitipli illl can be tmilt atand se- 
quenced in 3 chain, , Whin tie oliln of limpli ^l^;sllli has 
been leirnad, thi eo^liK ilill hai been liirE^^ifi. 



'Mimt^d:iBm task ailysii 
showi 'the ingtiEor the it, ipi at whleh the cllMt can and 

einnot mxHk it claHJltej what subikiUs thrEliint 

hy yit EQ igm, l.i.j whi^t skill must U mlu It al- 
so allows cllti to wrk Lit their m rate of ffDireii. ' 

|v|to^'' Tiik analfi-sis providis oni wij tp iaasuri 
a client's ptopis toward ^hort^teriB objietivis, Pro- 
iresi can ba iptid in tt-rxm of the nuiier of steps 
which a cUfititci do indip*#ndintly or in tens of the 
fflQunt of hilijicliint mim in order to cQipli itips. 
%h type o£ ewliiation Ig »nuch note priclie tli simply 
Biiasuring thi iplstf tast - 

^^^^^M^a^^i The tiik inalpli lakes 
it easiir to cjiuniQats e;:^ctly which stips ifstalng 
taught and hMt^iy irs belttig taught, 

Because of thiifoyr advanttagiij it ia Dftgn liifyl to 
Eiik anllyii slills to be tsught, This may oeat before 
or after iittiii ths ihoft-fcimi objectives. 
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Vou will need to determine how to mix 
sure die progress being niade by a cll 
ent. Tliers are savaral riasons for 
nea^uring behavior, The first and 
^ ^_niost imponant ig to /ie£p //cii iMfce. it 
.^^^tiuoiis on thi teaching prograiiii 
^1 ^^you ate using. Regukfj fraquen 
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mefliurtnienE of progriss will show 
you whechir adiquati progriss is bi- 
in| Mde. If 1^ Is, you continue the 
prograin, If it is notj you raust re- 
visi eithir the program or the objec- 
tive, M EMiijie, if a client hai 
learned all but one or two steps in a 
skill but has made no pro|ress on 
those steps, you inay decide to bfeak 
Ehose steps into sinallrr steps, to provide riyards for 
those steps, to teniporirily pull those steps out and tiach 
them intensively or to revise the lethod by which the per- 
son doei thi task so that s/he does not need to learn 
those steps at all. It makes no ienii to waste weiks of 
training only to find out that a client has not learned; 
regular tneasurement of the behavior will point out lack 
of progriis iarly so that you can change what you are do- 
ing. Regular nicasurefflent will also show you when ycu are 
tnaking progriss so that you do not stop using a teaching 
nichod that works, 




dgtUiom mti pu Mil Ml i| 

A second purpose for meisuring progress is mmidabUMif 
AccountabiliCy means pmWjiQ dommtsUQii 'timt ijoii m 
doing did ijon mj pu m doing, If you establish a 
trainini program, you need to show that the training pro- 
gram works, In other words, your agency is being paid to 
do a job and must show that it is doing that job at an 
acctptable level. This does not imply that an apncy can 
or should bi succissful in training each client on iach 
objictivi. It siniply nieans that an igency should docu- 
ment the progress that it makes with clients, 




Uiiiiujucatiflii among stafij parentij clients and other 
agenciei ii a third purpoie of niiaauring behaviori Khiti 
a ciiint asks, "Heiv m I dauig?- or anothir staff meiiiber 
asks, 'Ii Mil Mttii^ pXoimhV- you can show ckarly how 
well thi client is doing. 




Finally 3 meaBurenient of dimt prograys 1^ iqiittecf bij 
omeMMim Umikxi^, Although thesd standards vary 
amgni accrediting boards and surveyorij they all require 
at laast periodic direct ineasumiien.t of progress on ^hort- 
terni objectivas. 




Sonia people see thi iiieagure»nt of bihavior a? just niore 
paperwork. After allj arin't all agandes /ilruiidy under- 
itaffid and buried by regulatioiis? Cnllecting ddtn on 
progress does take tlmej but it algn prevontB wa.?ting time 
on useless or harmful teaching and supervLsion profjeduris* 
Becausi CQlli'Cting data takis timej ygu should follow 
three principlesi 




no 
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^n.pati are for using. I| ipiL tik to^ m -tte 
Ofttft. If all you do is file it, forgit: iL 




[lin takini dataj m thi klmm mum diWi \ 




km 



ijoii \mi If you are tl^ 



jiaterested in speed, use rate* The most coniinon f^^^. 



diiinaions of behavior are accuricyj proficiency™ 
(eccuracy and rati Goinbined)^ apiad, duration and/'l/ 



latancy (lateness). Another critical diniension 
is how much help is required froni the instructor 
for the client to carry out the task, 



J) 




'lip^i ^11 mWit bekuio^ nimuM ijon m |. 
^\Miat htM tilU piL dxot ijoa mi to kr-' 




RAH 

After you have chossn a behavior mea* 
lure, when, how often and for how long 
the bihavior will be miasured and who 
will collect the data, you begin to 
ctually do the tnaasureniinti And tllU 
U \JVii} mpQ^mt you begin to mea* 
sure the behavior before ycu aver 
try to do the training prograni for 
that behaviDr; i.eij you take base- 
line, i^ou k^m cotottiig data on 

OK Mi tki hiJmm U luen kiou 
pg % to dmFiga it. 

%w i^aJt a M[it£j" you say, (I know 
you are readin| this soniawhere and I'm probably in ay 
office or maybe at home 5 but I can hear you say it.) 




to mU a mmuiil 
I ion-t km tJjfii to mr 
mi im^tliki oitd awf 
waif^j w% hkoiM I mum 
a kkmoK I kmn^t mi 
itMid miilmq on?'' 



You are righti You don't have time to measure all the 
objectives for all your clients every day. When you be- 
gin taking datai start arnalL Meaaura only one behavior 
the first day and go frorn there, Of coursej you are prob- 
ably keeping track of some things now, like production 
rateSi In that case, add one new one* 'ifliich bihaviora 
do you measure first? Remember the rule! PATA ARE FOR 
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IJhy collect data bei-o.. starting to cliangi the beliivior! 
Hire wi go again i anoLher list! Theri are 3 rtaions; 



a 



Jhi budm mummt ipn insw iieti 
ijoiL maUij km a ]Mblm, Let's sty a cli- 
ent is often off-task mi seeis to be goof- 
ing around or daydriaining. You wine to check 
his actual productivity ind iniprovi it, Iflien 
you taki the baselini data 5 you tnay discover 
thit hi is coiplitini hii quota of iteins and 
thin Wilting around for more tnatirials, In 
that casij instead of workini on productivity 
rate, you may «ish to teach him how to look 
busy when he isn't, a criEically ifflportant 
skill in coipetitivi imployniint, 



£(/ iwj/ to imd out 11 ^om tmtimQ 
imk U to mpm tin b^mm biiom pu 
'doMd trnMni to Ifia hihmoK a|iw ieaoli- 
k^, Let's taki the situition where you de- 
cide to work on reducing disruptive behavior 
and incrtasing production rate by a client. 
You My, with the best intintions, choose a 
method that makes these behaviors worse. 
But you won't know it unliis you have base- 
line data. 
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Ik bc^dAiii dda m(/ kdp ikow Am to 
html m a pKO^m, if a client cannot 
brush his teeth, he my still be able to do 
some of the steps, If hi can consistently 
get his toothbrush and toothpaste^ fill his 
glass and open the tube, you may not need to 
work on those behaviors. You might be able 
to concentrate on his skills at using the 
brush on the tilth. With a different client 
you may have to begin with the skill of i- 
dentlfying her toothbrush, 



m md ikom imkm 
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How long should baseline gbservations be? That depandii 
If you are teaching a nm behavior and you are sure it 
has nivir hippinid bafora, try a day or two of basilinii 
If you are mt sure how of ten the behavior occurs $ or it 
ssinis quite variable , you may need several days of base- 
line. If it Siinis to be iniproving, you inay want to con- 
tinue baseline until it levels off or is no longer a prob- 
lem. M Me kudMM until j/ou caii mflk a ditum Iaobi 
it* Do 4^e need to work on this skill or la it OK? Is it 
getting bitter or not? 




Once you have set the goals and objec- 
tives and begun to nieasure the beha- 
vior j you should carefully obiirvi thi 
environrnent in which the behavior 
ihould be changed* If you are teach- 
ing a new behavior, you need to 
look at the environnient in which 
you want the behavior to occur, 
For exanipli, if you are teaching tooth 
bruehingj you need to look at the home 
environment, This is true even if you 
are planning to teach toothbrushing at 
an activity center . After all, once 
training is coinpletei you want the cli 
ent to brush her teeth at honie* Look- 
ing at the home environinent helps you in these two ways* 




a 



It mku pa mmi oi shm^u Alch mM mid 
to k mdi |04 tki nmlij kmitd b^imok to mi- 
tlML For ixamplei you might want, right at the 
beginning j to eniphasiEe that the client parents 
require hsr to do as much' of the toothbrushing as 
independently as possible, 



b 




U alkm ijon to iuqn tiii tKawMSi mmmifA 
io tliatUU u dou m \xuMi to tin miMn- 
mt ^1 wfiM tin klmm be mi You My 
often find that you can teach the behavior ri|ht 
in its natural invironMt. For iKaoiplij you iiiay 
be able to teach a vocational taak fight at the 
work station, or you may be able to teach conver- 
sation skills in the br^ak arsai Evsn if you need 
a special teaching environiiiint, it ahould be as 
similar as possible to the natural environment * 



If you are tryin| to reduce a disrupcive or otherwise un- 
acceptable behavior, you should look carefully and try to 
answer these questions about the environient in which the 
behavior occurs: 

^ U tiim Si pa(/£}|| ioK Ik mb^mM 

^ U tiim p^oii |o/L mt doUi tin jMAb^mml 

Q (iot mnJU am to muUtmU^ Mggw ike 
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jjoA iolni OK not do 




t^p iki 




Now you are ready to gat to the nitty* 
gritty. Efiw will we change the beha- 
vior and riich the short-ten objec*- 
tives? That's a good question* It is 
eKtremely important to remeiier 
this sliple rule! ?lm imt, tim 
do, Hffliy people try one procadura.. 
I after another, often tiaphazardly and 
I J without planning. Uflfortunataly, tha 
III first thing you think of is usually 
LHi ^Qt the best thing you think of. You 
need to plan what you will dOi 

tew don^t let ui scare you, You don't 
have to stop and plan carefully every 
word you say to clients and every little thing you do* 
Soietiaes clients do unexpected things and you have to 
respond to them, Many of the linor probleii clients have 
can be handled simply and quickly. But when you are 
planning a way to reach an identified ahort-teri object- 
tive which will require efficient and effective teaching 
and behavior inanageiiiant procedures j plan carefully before 
you start trying things * 

When planning a prograij follow these steps: 




a 
b 



Set up fl imwbll immmMi if the client is 
easily distractedj start out in a quiet place* 
Then |radually move closer to the place where he 
needs to do the behavior* 

?mUi paplJ^ ioK kmrn^ mi mpiomi. 

UtabUMh a muuM toUAiiUon pmiiuAL Know 
what you will do whan the client makes an arrori 
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Ml 5 you are ill ready. . , What are 
you waiting for? It^s tim to git 
itarted! As you an using the prograffis 
keip looking at the data. M if the 
prpcidufa is wprking. Give it soma 
till J but don't spend weeks with an 
iniffectivi procedure, 




9 



till 

I. 
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If the prograin doesn't work, revise 
it* If it WDrks|and you reach the 
objective faitgr than you iKpectsd, 
go to thi niKt one, Pay attention / 
to thi data. / i / / / ^( 




settingi 
leneral 
you WB 



fflian you spend the tiini and iffort to 
teach a new skill or changi a client's 
behavior, you want to make sure that 
thi skill is used or the behavior aiin- 
tained in the placea \Mu it is 
ijportanti That means you must be 
concerned with whether the behavior 
farriii over to iniportant settings 
(that iSj whethir thi behavior changi 
^im\dLLm and whether the behavior 
ffiWtltaiJW over tiie, It is not unusu- 
al when working with saverely handi- 
capped peoplij to discover that beha- 
viors which have biin taught in one 
setting still don't occur in othir 
You cannot assume that behavior changes will 
or nia|ntain. If you can't aHSunii it, then 
rograi ' 





II 



Commkati 
till 
mulU 




Make sura that the people who need to 
know and who have a right to know a- 
bout a client's progresi find out, 
The beet way to do this is to chart 
the bihivior nieasure for each objec** 
rive and ihare these charte at IPP 
niptings, Charts allow for cliar 
visual displays of progrissi 



j j Don't just file the results away. If 
I \ piopli (including the client) are to 
oiake deciiions which affecE the client's 
lifej they niid to know what kind of 
progriss the cliint is iaking, 
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i. 





Now you know whit SysteniiEic Instruction is all about. 
You have at least soie idea of what thfj steps in thi pro- 
cess are and how to go about doing thin. Thi rest of this 
liiodule provides mora infornation and soia practice at 1- 
dentifying well and poorly written ihort-terin objectivis 
and at identifying exiiplis of the princlplts of behavior. 
Even when you finish ill this, you still will have gotten 
only a taste of Che "how-to=do-it." Renenijer that this 
is only an introductory iodule, Everything covered in 
ttiis module will be covered in more detail soniewheri else, 
perhaps in the course you are takin| now and pirhips in a 
differenc course. If it looks like we think this is all 
very simple and you know it isn't, you're ri|ht, 



Let's see now what you have learned about the components 
of Syiteniatic Instruction. Renieinberj when you impleniint 
a teaching proirani, you should also assess the effects. 
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The first step in teaching a new skill or in changin| a 
behavior is describing the disired behavior changi, Se- 
Imm khouli bi iucAibtd k g mij tJid (itlom m to 
ivoMti piwim^ mi ddmm dim objcctcyej Ivi mdi- 

iL In setting objectivas, you may go Ehrough a series 
of steps in which you specify the behavior more and lore 
precisily, 

A behavior will usually come to your attention as either 
a miplmt or a pat A coiriplaint is a statement that 
someone is doing something wrong or is behavln| in an in- 
appropriate or unacciptable way; a goal is a statement 
that soieone needs to learn soma new skill or behavior. 
Goals and complaints are generally stated in vague ways 
that do not make clear what the objectives of training 
should be. 

When presented with a complaint, you should try to identi- 
fy in clear, observable terms, what behaviors led to th? 
complaint. If, for example, a client is labelled motl- 
vatid, look for some behaviors which indicate to you lack 
of motivation. One such behavior for a particular client 

ii|ht be, "Hm mlk mand tk m\n iitoi 4k hkuM k 

WitMg." Alan ml|ht work hard during work time. However 
"dm mm k Mi Imt once a mik md miu wohk 
intkd^ at Imt omi a. miV^ 



Mmbi biha.mlL k dm^ 
Qhmmbk tm l4M dim 
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Once you have diterniinid tfhat behaviors are causing prob= 
lens for the client , you set the long-ringe goali. Goal 



Sittini is done as a part of the process of Individual / 
Prograni Planning, A long-range goal is a statement q^/ 
whit the client will be doing (that is, how s/he will^- 
have) when a particular behavior probleni is changed. 



Long range goals should leet several criteria, These 
criteria will be explained briefly, along with i correct 
and Incorrsct exainple of each. 




Criterion 1: Ikl molm adlon 



Verbs used are action verbs, not state-of-biing verbs. A 
verb of action telli what soiiione dois. For example, the 
verb mkt u m action verb. M involves action, M 
involvis action. These are differenc froi state-of-belsi 
^-rn^^-'^ ""^y ^^^^^^^ the word -a, For exampli, a 
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person U mmkbi. He can't mmkbt, but he can 
fight, thriiten, hit or Eiise. In writing a behavior 
statenunt be suri to use verbs thit involve action. 




Action Verbs 



Stati=of-being virbs 



mlk 



look 

m 



k 
eat 

Hit 



k 
U 

Imi 



ffary needs to be niori independint on the job 




Mary will pt rnore Mterials when she uses 
up what she has. 




Criterion h Thl blJiwj 


M U obm 


main 





It can be seen by people other than the client. For ex- 
aiple, you may write a behavior statement such as, "Mi 
dsun't think bilom k m,' Unfortunately, you cannot 
really see that Fred does not think. It may be important 
to teach him to think before he acts, but you would need 
to develop some way of tellin| whether he does think; you 
cannot observe thinking by itself, so you have no way of 
knowing whether or not he is doing it, 
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EX AH iPLES 



Obiirvabli 



Picfe up 




Unobssrvibli 



a 

Ilk 




Donna will dress hirsilf without help, 



Gritirion 4: Tk hAamfi U ipidim nkot tin 



How clear is clear? Try to write cliarly enough so that 
soieone else can read the goal and show you what the cli- 
snt will do. 




Jody pays more atttntion to hst work. 



^/*\^^^ jody dois her asii|ned work at the required 
accuracy level, 



Criterion 3i Jk^ ekuM U tk ^UM'i , 
Mt mm tMiht 




Do not write goala that start with, 'Mp lok to . 
or "Jmdi thlto , , Simply write what the 



will do differently when hi has nit the goal 



To teach Donna to drase herself, 



cUmt 





Donna dresses herself without helo, 
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Criterion 5: ik £o)ig m^l^Qsl hi iMd 
■ui pQ&it^i Imi, i,a,, in ternis of 



the client will do insteid of 
whit he won't do, 



There are two reasons for this criterion; 





If sonieone is not doing soniethings then tKere'is 'a void in 
tine. He has to do something and what he does may be ap- 
propriate or inappropriate, adaptive or laladaptive, If 
soiiieone is not fiihtingj he is doing something else. He 
right be negotiating, walking away, crying or trying to 
con somione else into fl|htin| for him. You have to be 

-^^ ^^^yy^^ tarpt a behavior that a person can be doing. 

,r 10.|3l 
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ndiu ijon mM UMij to 



Most inethods for increasing behavior are relatively pleas- 
ant* On the other handj stating the long-range goal in 
neptive ternis often liads you to punishment. If possible ^ 
you should state a long-ranii goal that is imOfnp^ibli 
with tile ualidvior yon wish to reduce, inaoin^ktible beha- 
viors are thosi which canaot occur at the same tip. {foK 
l^l^ll^ answering a problem correctly is incompatible 
with making a mistake on it)i If you can increaie in- 
compatible behavior j thi probkm behavior will automati- 
cally 'decraiii* By targittini an incompatible behavior ^ 
you are more likely to use pleasant teaching methods than 
ishniint. 



Think about how a child learns to walk. Ke target wdk- 
not iMMi^ dom. We don't punish falling'down-. We 
really aren-t concerned vary much with how often the child 
falls down. We do not want to decrease falling down; we 
want to increase walkingi A child who is first learning 
to walk falls down alot, That's OK, so long as the child 
continues to walk more and eventually begins to fall less 
often* The same holds true for many other behaviors* We 
want to incriisi appropriate risponiea to criticism, not 
merely decrease talking back. \h want to incraase coopera- 
tii?e wor^ini and playing, not just decrease bickering, 

WOTf ■/■'^Occasionally, problem behaviors may occur at 
subh a high rate os' My be so severe that they must be de- 
creased immediatily^ If no ineompatibli positively stated 
goal can bi found, a long-rangi goal may be stated in nega- 
tive terms, such as "Rix mU mt py^h hU timh agwJUi 
hu ei/c." Unfortunately, it seems much easier to write 
negative goals than to write positive ones* If most long- 
rangi goals are negative ^ a program can become suppressive 
and oriented toward punishment; teachin| of new skills may 
bi neglictidi Thiriforei this handout emphasises poaitivi- 





If you ire not sm whethir the long-range goal is statid 
in tirms of soiithing that the cliint vili ictually do, 
thin you might try thi diid man's test, The "dead niin's 
tist,*' iiiply stated J ii a M m\ mi do it, 
oin'i kk\jm," For ixample, a nan talks too much in 
the uorkshop and does not pt his work done. One possible 
tirget is, "ibw iU pMif." ThiE sounds positive, 
since you want to incriase quiit iiEting, One yay to get 
hii to sit quietly is to choki hii to deith (then, of 
course, prop him up)! Sorry, this one does not piss the 
dead nan's test, We rializi you would not rially try 
that niithod of chaniini the bihavior (althou|h instructors 
and supervisors often considir it), but even if you only 
Uiid I mild punishfflent to riduci talking out and increase 
quiit sittings what does the client gain? The other cli- 
ints may find it easier to work, hut your client has not 
liarned anythin|. A bitter goal would be, "Ebw mpl^U 



hmmdi 




Juliet will not date Romeo. (The negativi 
statefflent here obviously does not Hiit the 
deid iiian's test, Riieniber how Juliet stop- 
pid dating Romeo? She poisoned hirielf! 

Juliet dates boys other than RomeOi 




Critaripn 6i kjoU tiig m^di "mi," "U Ml m i 



You do not want to use thisi in i lon| riiigi goal (yhich 
is a itiCinient of what tht client will do it the end of 
training) bicausi they iniply that hi cannot do the goal 
behavior now, That iiplicition my or may not be accur- 
ate; liven the right conditioiiSi hi might pirfori the be- 
havior with no further training. You want to state a long 
range goal in terms of what the client rfoei, not in terias 
of what he mi do. 





For each long-range goals thm may be one or iore short- 
ternij or m Wa£e objiclim An en routg objeetiva is 
exactly what the name impliei; it is m objgttln idudi 
mt bi on tlm to tiig lonQ-Km^i c^ool. If you are 
driviiii froni Dea Moinis to Iowa Fallij first you My reach 
Ames; if a client is laarning to use the toilet correctly 
without reininderss s/he lay first learn to use the toilet 
correctly when reiinded to do so. 

Therr m^y be several possible en routes to one goal. You 
can pisi Aniis on the way to Iowa Fallij or you niay go 
tiuou^ Colo and niiss Aiei altogethir. In the same way, 
toilet training of a client My involve the en route ob- 
jective of doing each step with reniinderSi or it may in- 
volve the en route objective of doing each step with re- 
niinderi, or it may involve the en route objective of lov- 
ing bowels after being placed on the toilet (but without 
re^;iiiiders* The number of enroutd objectives and what 
t:!^ ^ "jjictives should be depends on how you will 
I 'ii^i and how easily the client reaches each objective. 
If there is more than one en route objective, you must 
be sure that they are sequenced from simpler to liiore 
complex or froni easier to more difficult, 
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ohjictlm U mJiM mt bi 
mat 





En route objectives ars written in the form of pkpo 
Before you begin workin| on an objective, it must be pin- 
pointed so that you know isactly what behivior you are 
trying to get. If you do not pinpoint , you art liabli 
to be inconsistint in your teachin|. You niiy iccapt a 
behavior sometinies and reject it at other tiiesj or you 
My give unclear instructions and prompts, Pinpoincing 
helps you teach more consistently and efficien ^ 



Pinpointing is the very cleir and precise definition of 
the behavior of interest, A pmpoM U ft bihrnoiL ii- 

imi k Mdi a mtj thti it tm k mumii wM ^m- 
ifieiit hiMmm Mipinkiit obmnu, The critiria for a 
pinpoint ire the siii as the criteria for a ion|=rinie 
. with one change and some additions, firsts criterion 
il MimotL U ^|3eci|ie) needs Co be changed slightly. 




•^riterion 4 (revised for pinpoints) i Tk dljmMon 
U dm mm^k io thk othu ptipli 



In other words, acciptable riliability (a|reeingnt between 
independent observers) must be found. When you first pin= 
point a behavior, of course, you do not know whither you 
will get reliable aireenient on occurrence , so that you ex- 
pect observers to agree. One way to check your poinpoints 
is to act it out for people and to lii if they can tell 
when it occurs. Thin you just investi|iti reliability by 
having two people observe the client's behavior and coii!- 
paring their recording of occurrences. When you are very 
experienced in defining a particulir fori of behavior, you 
have a good chance of pinpointing it on the first try; but 
even when you are experienced, your first atteipt at pin- 
pointing of ten will not produce acceptable agreeient, In 
that case, you need to revise your pinpoint until you can 
get reliable agreenient. It lay take 4 or 3 (or lore) but 
you'll get it evintuaily. 
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Jtelinda practicsr an addqii^te job interview. 



eliiida, in a practice jcb interview, grttts 
the interviewer upon entering, looks at him 
it least 401 of thi titiie he talks and an» 
iwers each question with at least a one full- 
sentence aniwir, 



In order to observe progress, you need to pinpoint the be- 
havior; in order to detemine whether a prograi has been 
successful, you need to determine the aniount of change in 
the behavior which will satisfy the client's needs. The 
purpose for setting objectives is to clarify when the pin- 
pointed behavior should occur and what criterion of pirfor- 
Mnce will establish that the behavior change program is 
successfuL 



Tkmh WfnpoMMt oi m objidMi u kg pi^mit in 
addition to the pinpoint, an objective should contain two 
other elements! 



Criterion ?; Jkl c 
Mm 


mmiou mdu Mdii ki 


ion U to ocm mi 







9um uBiidvigri are appropriate under soni conditions, but 
not under other conditions. For eKample, a man who washed 
his hands over and over would be viewed as a little stringe; 
people fnight even label him a "compulsive hand washer." 
However, washing hands is desirable under conditions such 

as 4ivi _iokg to ilie batlimiii, 4ta imkbii In tk 
im on mMk fyio umlu b^m cnmi to tin dangA tx- 
bk, Yelling on the ball field is part of playing, but 
yelling in the workshop is usually considered inippropriate. 

Some behaviors are desirable under most conditions, but 
attempts to chin|e the behaviors are limited. For'exaiple, 
a woman mi|ht be generally friendly and cooperative. How-' 
ever, when a request she makes is refused, she may throw 
rather violint tantrunis. The target may involve negotia- - 
tini (pinpointed as "SflAtt dUUuhu wkt ik miU, \^mU 



leeiflcfej ^uiiiiii^iuzei mtj diJim\mtij, miutJ) at tisMt 
h dtmiiiti\'i ioktwu aiiff Udu a kdutlon ^ud to 

bij hotlii iMtoJ."! The condition undir which the behavior 
is to occur is "dim cl Ae^uidt U uf^d, " At other 
times, she is no t_gxpe eted to go through with all those 

Steps. . . L.,_.__".:^..^^/t.;,^V.v, ' . 




iyMkd iiiiiht accept that lower livel; once a client 
has been labelid in some tii|ative way, people often as- 
sume he can't do as well as others (an untrue assuinption) . 
Would a supervisor considir "attending to task during 801 
of the period" acciptable? Probibly yes, so a criterion 
of 801 of the session would be appropriate. Sofflitiiei a 
criterion is irbitrary: other tiiis, it is ditirninid by 
the level of bihavior necessary for success it a nore 
difficult or complicated task, or by the effects of the 
behavior on other people (some bihaviors are often consi' 
dared either absolutily necessary or completely intoler- 
able), 

Criteria mv look like these; 

HI ^tmmj |o4 tm mmmUm dap" 



"['Jitfi m mm |o4 mi kf 



Criterion 9: Ik in kouil okjidU,m m UaM 
Loii^'-m^i goat 



Once you establish what the behivior is and under what 
conditions it will occurs you need to establish how well 
it Biust be done for you to consider it successfuL In 
other words, at what point will you consider the client 
to be ready for the next en route objective? 

In other words the objective tells how much the behavior 
iuat change if the pro|rani is to be considered iuccessful, 
If a client in a workshop attended to his work during 401 
of the observed period , would his attanding to task bi 
considered acceptable? Probably notj although some super- 
visors who have ilr^y labelled a client Mow or motlmsUj^ 

V 
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Of cQursi, the object of preparing m routi objectives 
is to help your client reach his/her long-range goals, 
Moat long-range goals (but not all) requife mora than 
one en route objective* 
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0 Imn impiM to mKg 



mplm to MQfLi 




Using an ixample of Matilda's eatingj here are sorae exai- 
ples; 



In route objective 1: HUh n^al imfywicUom; 
dmoiUtKaUoM mi om phijiml pm^t pu md, 
lioXUk iioUi Im ionk btj tin limik, pick up 
bUu 0^ &oUd ioad and piiM tiim k Im miLth 
icWiQut iAopplnQ Ml m rmt thm iin 

Possible SeqUQices 



I En rguEe objectivi 2^ tMi mbd imtmcUomi 
dmomtmtlom mi om phij&kal pmpt pe^ ml, 
I htiidcL koldi Im ionk md ka ^pooit kj thi km- 
dig, pic/y up biM OK ipooniiiU and puXk thm 
in Im mi0i iiiWioul ^oppln^ on kpiMhc^^ iMi 
iw mKi tkm |4'e moHh pm md {ok 3 tomm- 
icve (iieati, 



itice that the sicond objective was moh.thi> That is, 

tfhen Hatilda began to use her fork successfully, we did not 

drop it and work on using a spoon. We loved on to using 

a spoon and fork. Notice that m didn't have to write that 
she used only one utensil at a time. That is impliid, 
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En route objective 2i vslMoat lielp, UtlLdi bli^ 
kbx kj tilt ImiAlt, pttiii iip b^Xei iottif 
^oorf mi \iiU tlm\ k ka wixti c.'iu'iciit dteppui^' 
tkm-, [4tli iiD \wKt Mn 5 e-weu pa md ^^x 3 



3 




En route gbJecEivi 2: Uth mbd MVaiCtmS ^ 

dmcmt%Uo\ih md cm phjjikd pKo\npt pe/i md, 
bltu o| iotid ^ood and puts tlim k litK iiioat': 
\nK md ciiie 




How many an rouEa objaotives do you need to writi for each 
long- range goal? That is hard to say. It depinds on how 
big the change In behavior iSj at what skill \m%\ the 
client is startingj how good you are at teaching liie skill 
and how long you have to teach* In general ^ (i Cl'tciit 

ijoii mid to bmk Li doim ^M^za. 

Each en route objective should be a smII changa which 
clearly showi progreis from the previous on routu objec- 
tive* 



n 
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ImmkiL tilt I pdMU oi 



i. CondUiom 
1, klmm 



All behavioral objectives ihould inalude the following 
three components i 



1 

2 

3 



SeiiauM -' A description of expictsd terminil be- 
havior goal which can be observid by at liast two 
independent obsetvers. 

A statement of the conditions under 
which the behavior is to occur* 

hmiplV i Given a baseball and ilove, the student 
will throw the ball into the air and catch it 
seven tioies out of ten. 

Tk hdi ihouli k timm at Imt im iiiZ Mo 
tiii ml 



Given a baseball 
and ilove 



The student will 
throw the ball in 
to the air and 
catch it. 



When thrown in 
the air at least 
five feet, the 
ball will be 
caught seven times 
out of ten. 





In this section, wi will discuss some of the principles of 
behavior. For some students , this will be a review, For 
others, it will be new inforMtion, In any case, we will 
try to kiep it siniple. Only these principles and Iteins 
will be covered; ^d\^o^mf mijflimM, pamimf 
pumlmM, ithmluji ^mmmtbiii dutmhdwi htmii- 
iM and l^icUm, This section is meant only to give 
you a basic knowled|e of soine terms which will be used in, 
later modules, It will not teach you how to use the prin- 
ciples. It will only help you to be able to recognize 
some of the words and to know an example of each when you 
see one. 

These principles of behivior are well-documented, Thiy 
affect our lives each day, Ifliether we like them or not, 
whether we understand the logic behind them or not makes 
no difference. Like gravity, they ire laws of nature, 
But they are not simple. The world is complex and many 
things affect piople's behavior. For that reason, we 
will emphasize over and over that these principles are de- 
fined tkuA l||£c£i Oit h^moL If you don't under- 
stand yet what that means, don't worry. You will soon. 
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With that in mind, this brief review of the principles 
start,^ 
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First, wi need to divide ivints into ktAMvU and mpmu, 
A stimulus is mij tteqe till m\jmmint c^iot 

b^mm^L oi a pmm, When light hid a psrson's eye, 
his pupil gits sialler; light, in this case, is a stiiulus. 
If a loud noise startles soieone, the noise Is a stiniulus, 
If the person is completily deaf and the loud noise does 
not startle her, it is not a itimulus for her, I j l ckmil 
k till mmnm^t dm not fl||aai khmm a pmon, 
U. U not fl itrndm |o4 ^ot psMon> 



k itmlm U a ckm§i m tk mmm- 



A response is somethin| a person does. A m^ll mtmci 
oflWmm U cdlid a mpOML k response is an 
observable change in behavior 




A mpom u 0 mQk mtmti 




Congequent stiiuli : A mMqmmi U mi^k§ idiick 
mU a mpomL k consequent stimulus comes after 
the behavior it affecti, How can a stimulus affect a be- 
havior which has already happened? It doesn't, really, 
It lakis it more or less likely that the behavior will 
happen OQm. There are two kinds of consiquent stimuli; 
reinforcers and punishers. 




md U 2Mm a. kmloiim ok mw^'ib^i 



Reinforcirs are consequincis that 'inereasi thi likelihood 
that a behavior will happen again. That is, they Ride tk 
ijdwwM hwppm mm oitm ok at a cjKmtiK itKin^tii ok 
tmitij, They are usually events that we consider positive 
or rewirding, Howevir, sometiies negitive events such as 
criticisin My serve as reinforcers for soie pioplei The 
only way to tell if a consequence is a reinforcer is to see 
whether it increases the occurrinces of the behavior it 
follows. 

PunislTeri are consequincei that decrease the likelihood 
that a response will occur again. Puiuihm mkl mpon- 
m kd ifiii/ kmloUomdotm liu oitm k ki iulm, 
Punishers are usually events that we would coniider nega= 
tive or annoying, That is not always true. Some of your 
clients, for example, may do more of a behavior if you of- 
ten criticize them after they do it, Sometiines any atten- 
tion, even criticisin, is better than no attention at all. 
In that case, criticism may serve as a reinforcer (even 
though you intend it to be a punisher). In the saine way, 
a client who prefers to be alone may decrease a behavior 
which you praise. In that case, praise would be a punisher, 

Since reinforcers and punishers are both consequences, 
there is only one way to tell whether a stiiulus is a re- 
inforcer or a punisher. Look carefully to see whether the 
behavior increases (showing that the stiiulus is a reinfor- 
cer) or decreases (showing that the stimulus is a punisher) 
The very same stiinulus may be a reinforcer for one client 
and a punisher for another. It may even be a reinforcer ■ 
for a client at some times, but not at others (for example, 
snacks may not be reinforcing right after dinner) , 




Extinetion : I^^ ft biiiwm Mcli Im hmi Kmiomd in 
Hie p^t U m lan^iK umiomd, M h^hamK idU imk-^ 
IJi, This prociss is called extUicitciL In extinction j 
tha bskvior does not uiually diiappiar entirely but ra- 
tumi to about its rate before rainforcenient began, 

Extinction may also Qccur for punished behaviors. If %3y 
are no longer punished j they may begin to occur inore of- 
teni Extinction does not mean ignoring the client* It 
ineans ignoring a specific behavior. 




Anteeedant itimuli : M anticident is lomthing which com§_i_ 
before a riaponsi. An mtmd^M ^thdui gom belo^e 
WiWmiOH. a|ie£&* The above examples of the light 
and the loud noise are anticedent stimuli, to antecedent 
My affect bihavior in one of two waya^ 

L li mij ami sl Milu bslmmii to otm. 
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DiSGrimination : If a bihavior is reinforced in one situa- 
tion (for example j the workshop) but is ignored in another 
aituation (for exaitiplej honii), it will Increaia only in 
the place where it ii reinforced ^ This is called discrinii- 
nation* After a while, tiii pmon iUumm(itU om itkr 
uluA Qnotk2A, When an antecedent itimulus signals ^ 
that "riinforcenint will occur if the client performs a 
particular behavior^ that stimulus is called a 
flue ittUiultLii In the presinci of a diicriminativi 





stimulus^ a response ie riinforced (and occurs lore often). 
In the absence of that diacriminative stimulus, the re- 
iponse is not riinforced (and occurs less often), To use 
i simple example, we learn that green lights signal "ffl" 
and red lights signal "DON*T GO." 





kHon OF mmi! 



Remeniirs these principles work whether you want them to 
or not. You may accidentally reinforce (Increase) a mis- 
bihavior that you really don't want, Other clients may re- 
inforce or punish behaviors* Working with clients will be 
easier if you use the principles of behavior carefully, 

Remember also that completing this module does not make you 
an ixpert on any of the techniques covered. The rnodule 
was not Intended to teach you how to write objectives or 
do task analyses or use behavior principles* It was only 
intended to clarify the philosophy behind the rest of the 
course and to assure that you understand , at least a little ^ 
some of the language which will be used in later moduleSi 
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BalllTnyj Gj,j Horner, R.H*j and Intnarij D,= yocatiQnjl 
habilltatiQn of mvmlf retaidid aMtg i A direct 
servlca tichnologyi University Park Presij 1979* 
Silected pagii handed outi 

Billainy, GiT*, Hornir, RJi and Ininanj D* VQEatipnal 
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Give two reasons #iy it is important to msasure 
bihivior, 

Whit are two reasons for the use of task analyaia? 

Ifliat are two riisoni for taking baieline data 
before starting instruction? 

List the ataps in syiternatic instruction, 



Paine, S*| and Willans, A* Instrmnants for the maasuri- 
ment and recordini of hutnin behavior: a review* 
forp for behavior technology , ISJSj I (1), 

North Dakota Dapartinent of Public Instruction and Midwest 
Regional Reiourca Center* Behavioral terminology » 

Sanders 5 R* Behavior modification in a rehabilitation 
facility * Southern Illinois University Presis 1973* 

Schuler, CiF*, Simplifying b^mod principles for use in 
trainini and HRD, Training HRD , 1978 (Novembarij 
23-24, ^ 



Tarkentonj Fp PF/PR: Fran Tarkenton usas it on tha grid- 
Iron and sells it in tha boardrooin. Training HRD , 
1978 (Dicembif)^ 26^27. 
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iger, R* 1^0 did what to whom ? Resiarch P: 
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For each of the following objectives, lirk whither it has 
midMoM, a clearly mpoMd b^mm, and QMMki 

4 Manuel washes his hands after going to thi bathfooi, 
Condom 



|Manual washes his hands complatily covering them with 
lather and rlnsin| them off, after goins tj the bath- 
rooi. 



4 Manuel ihows a clear undirstanding of thi need for 
personal hygieni and cltanliness following urination 
and defecation, 

m ^0 

Ouiim — — 



Bertine asseiiles at least SO wid|ats per day for 5 
conaecutive workdays with at least 981 meeting contract 
tolerance 



M Ho 




m Ho 



Mmioii 



3 



Manuil washia his hands, coniplataly coverin| them 
with lather and rinsing them off, after |oin| to the 
bithrooij each time for I weak, 



m Ho 

MmoiL 
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leh of the following situations ^ circle whether the 
Lus (underlined) is a reinforcers punisher or neu- 
itimulus. Then look at the answer and explanation 
i going on* 



id ipends most of his time looking around, playing 
xh his fingers or non^work objects and making 
:range noises* He rarely attends Co his work of 
ickaging golf tees* His floor supervisor, Rona, 
lecks him periodically* She tells him that he is 
) fill all the compartments in an egg carton with 
Lckages of golf teeSj one to a compartment. When 
I has done so, she allows him to sit in an easy 
lair for five minutes . His rate of packaging tees 
les from 12 packages/hour to 41 packages /hour 

:iNFORCER PUNISHER NEUTRAL DON*T KNOW 

isweri This was a consequence that Increased the 
behavior j so it was a reinforcer, 

.though Tad is working harder, he is still making 
range noises* Now following each noise, Rona 
imoves one package of tees from^ the jgg carton , 
s rate of making noises decreases from 0*5/inln 
0*l/mln. 

INFORCER PUNISHER NEUTRAL DON'T KNOW 

swer; This was a consequence that decreased the 
behavior, so it was a punlsher* 




3 While Rona is off work because of Illness, John super= 
vises her area* \^henever lad makes a strange noise, 
John tells him to be quiet . His rate of making noises 
is up to 0*4/min by the end of the day. 

REINFORCER PUNISHER NEUTRAL DON^T KNOW 

Answers This consequence increased the behavior ^ so 
it was a relnforcer* 

4Jolene usually looks sloppy. She rarely cotf^s her 
hairp One morning she arrives at work dressed in 
clean clothes and with her hair combed* Rona and 
John both tell her that she J,ogks_ nice, Rona says , 
"Your hair really looks great"* I love itV Keep 
coining it that wa^ . " 

REINFORCER PUNISHER NEUTRAL DON*T KNOW 

Answers The correct answer is "don*t know," The 

situation does not tell what happened to the 
behavior of combing hair* 

In the above situation, Jolene came to work the next 
few days looking sloppy. Finally, one day she came 
with conned hair again* She_was_ praised again * The 
next few days she looked sloppy* I'Jhen she combed her 
hair, she was praised . It dldn^t seem to matter* 

REINFORCER PUNISHER NEUTRAL DON*T KNOW 

Answer: The praise did not affect the behavior. 
It is a neutral consequence. 
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For each of the following situatioris, circle whether the 
stimulus (underlined) is a discriminative stimulus or not. 



6 Mel is being taught to dreas and undress himself^ He 
is to do so in the bathroom . The teaching procedure 
is working. Mel can now undress himself with little 
help* Unfortunately s he does so in the living room, 
front yard y and workshop , 

YES NO 

Answer: The bathroom is not serving as a discrimina- 
tive stimulus. The program should be revised 
j.^in some way so that it will. 

en Frank is told to do something , he sometimes be-^ 
ns to bite himself and shake his fist* Most of the 
staff ignore him when he does so, as he does not bite 
hard enough to break his skin. John , however ^ lec- 
tures him about how he might hurt himself* When John 
is around , he bites himself often. When John is not 
around, he rarely bites himself* 

YES NO 

Answer: John Is serving as a discriminative stimulus* 
He Is the only staff mender who reinforces 
this behavior with attention, so his presence 
signals Frank to bite. 

Tad, the man who is packaging golf tees , works very 
^hard when he has to fill an egg compartment with 
packages in order to earn a break. He Is assigned to 
a different job^ packaging rubber bands* His work 
rate decreases at first* 

YES NO 

Answer* Even though the egg carton is still there and 
the break consequence is still available. Tad 
has slowed down. Apparently ^ the golf tees 
served as a discriminative stimulus. At least 
some retraining will be required in order to 
assure that the egg cartons rather than the 
task, becomes a discriminative stimulus* 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



The instructional activities that fonow be used as they stand, may 

be adapted ^or special groups or Instructors' s&yles, or may simply provide 
^ daas upon v/hich an Instructor can base learnlnsi activities. Please note a 
^ew characteristics of these activities: 

L There area variety of instructional rDC^des^-lectures , discussions, 
garmes* practice sessionSp role-plays, ^nd application exercises. 
Some modules lend themselves to one mO(Se or another. 

Ins tructgrs may take advantage of the \r^ariety of modes by varying 
learning activities. Even a steady ditet of games and role-plays 
can becoini boring, 

Of"ten, two or more alternative activlti as will be recommended. This 
allows instructors to vary modes or to provide additional learning 
act! vi ties for trainees who need extra help. Instructors may, if 
necessary, use all the alternatives to reach a particular objective. 

Some instructional delivery systems may work better with certain 
modes of instruction. For example, aud iovisuals (such as films) 
are difficult to use when teaching by ttBelephone conferencing. Games, 
hovs#ever, may promote both competition a^d cooperation among the sta- 
tic>ns (wliich are otherwise Isolated by siot being in the same loca- 
tion). 

5. Sel -f- tests may be checked by the tralnew In tutorial situations. In 
th^ other dill very systems, self- tests mfiay replace other activities. 
Dis c^usslon of self- tests as an activity 1s not usually listed In the 
lAPs* but it is often an excellent exercise. 

The nex ^ section begins with descriptions a few of the standard ac- 
tlvities tha -t are found in several modules. These standard activities are 
referred to -| n thelAPs, Following the standard activities are the lAPs 
themselves , 

Standard ActT vities 

StandarcJ Activity: Open Discussion , Open caiscussions (recitations) are 
intended to assure that all trainees have learneffl the basic information covered 
in a module. Be sure that all trainees participate. A common sequence for the 
discussion could be the following: 

1. Lec-fcdre briefly over the module, giving personal examples or experi- 
ences which relate to the main topics. Lecture should cover a maximum 
of XO minutes. — 

2. Ask i^hether anyone has questions. If so-^meone has a questioni call on 
another trainie to answer, 

3. Usirig the items listed under this actlvl ty in the lAP or the objec- 
tives listed in the textt ask tralneas q uestions. Do not follow a 
pridictable routine when calling on tralrnees. Occasionally, call on 
a tr-ainee twice in a row. Praise correc t answers and expand on them 
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if necessary. If a trainee makes an error or does not respondt call 
on another trainees then go back to the trainee who was unable to 
answer and repeat the question. 

Note: First ask the question^ then call on a trainee. This keeps 
trainees from "tuning out." 

4, Summarize the major points covered and ask for questions. 

Standard Activity^ The Objective Game , This gania usually serves as an 
alternative to the open discussion and serves the sanie purpose. The group 1s 
separated into small groups (2-4 trainees). 

1. Divide into groups. If training involves staff from more than one 
facility^ assign trainees from different facill ties to each group. 
This promotes sharing of knowledge and informal discussion; it also 
prevents destructive competition between facilities. 

2. Tell all groups to prepare 3 or 4 questions based on the objectives . 
Give them 5 minutes to do so* 

3. Rotating among groups ^ have each group ask one question and choose 
another group to answer (or allow the first group with an answer to 
give it). 

4. Score the answer as follows: 



Complete^ accurate answer = 3 points 

Nearly accurate or nearly complete answer = 2 points 

Partially correct answer = 1 point 

Incorrect or no answer = 0 points 

5. For answers less than 3 pointSs another team can complete or correct 
the answer for the remaining points, 

6. If no team completes the answer or there is a disputes the team which 
asked the question must complete or correct the answer • The instruc- 
tor acts as arbiter and awards the points if necessary. Keep it 
friendly > Give the benefit of the doubt. 

The Objective Game may be adapted for use in practice activities. 



Standard Activity^ Paul t-Finding Game . Teams set up situations In which 
there are flaws involving treatment programs^ ethical considerations^ philos- 
ophy (e.g.s normal iiation) 5 specification of objectlviSs or legality of 
placement or program. The other teams seek out the flaws. 

This activity not only makes people sensitive to subtle issues, it also 
makes them aware of the difficulties in their own programs. It Is common for 
teams to design faults that occur in their own facilltiis. In this game* de- 
signing the faults is every bit as enlightening as finding them. 
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Divide into teams of 3 or 4 persons. 
Assign a topic for the situation. 

Tell teams that there should be one or* tv^o faults relevant to the 
current module or one covered earlier in Retraining. 

After situations have been written, have tlie first group describe Its 
situation. All teams try to find the fa^Ui (al ternati vely , you may 
rotate so that team 2 finds faults in th^ team 1 situation, team 3 
finds faults 1n the team 2 situations ett.). When describing a fault 
a team must also give a possible solutio?i. 

When one team has finished and all faults liavi been founds rotate to 
the next team. 

Score as follows: 

Fault + solution = 3 points 
Fault + partial solution - 2 points 
Fault = 1 point 

A team which has designed a clear fault Wfilch is not detected may aarmi 
points by describing the fault and a SolMtipfi, 

Standard Activity: Modeling . Models and deni«trations may be clearer 
than descriptions. There are two effects of rnodelifiji 

1. Observational learning— trainees may ^ea^nlliw skills by observing 
models. 

2. Disinhlbition/facil i tation=-see1ng a mod^l perform a behavior may 
make a trainee more comfortable and less riHstant to practice. An 
Instructor may specifically demonstrate both poor and good examples. 
This not only improves trainees* abH iti^s to discriminate when tech- 
niques are used correctly and Incorrectly^ byt It may also improve 
willingness to practice and reduce fear of iking errors. 

There are several characteristics of modeling i^h ^ ay enhance its ef- 
fectiveness: ^ 

1. Greater Imitation will occur if the niodel a) is an expert or person 
of high status^ b) is similar in some way to the trainee (as, for 
example, a well -liked co-worker), or c) controls rewards for the 
trainee* 

2. Imitation is increased 1f the trainees se© another trainee rewarded 
for following the demonstration. On the otter hand^ the model will 
be less effective if trainees see another trainee criticized for in- 
accurate Imitation. Thus, try to find soniitlilng to praise in every 
attempt to follow a model. 

3. The instructor should a) gain the attentionof the trainees before 
modeling, b) tell trainees what specific joints to look for, c) model 
those points directly without unnecessary irrilevant details, d) ask 
the trainees to point out how the model d^nofiitrated the points to be 
learned, e) ask a trainee to model the satnaskill in the somi or a 
similar situation, and f) praise the traiheefor performing the 
modeled behaviors. 
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4. Modeling should be followed by role-pUjid prac^i Ce hp]] tw^ainees 
or by actual on-the-job practice. 

Standard Activity^ Role-play . Many of th^ tichniqixaes t^tjght in the mod- 
ules may be slmuTated in role-plays or may be r^Hearsed. In sci fols-plays , 
trainees pretend to be involved in a situation V/jikh m1gh t ^fi^t 

Role-plays can serve several purposes, tli^jmiy sei — ^va as practice, 
as a way to apply knowledge In decision-making sityitions , 01^ gsiwa^/ to 
develop sensitivity to other persons and to ethical and p^hi loscpMcal Issues* 

Role-plays for skill practice may follow fnodeling* The tflllowins recom= 
mendations may be helpful i 

1. Describe very clearly what you want tH parti ci plants ^oprac^ice. 
For example 5 say "Jim, you will teach Ann how to^ cut glass. Use the 
task analysis to do a whole-task preset tation. Ann? rna^ a ^ew errors 
and get a few steps right." 

2. Start by practicing only parts of tastes ;in the &bo^^ aKainplss J1m 
and Ann might be asked to role-play onlj^oni stfe^p in tasBc anal- 
ysis. Then, another pair could be aste^^to rolto-pla^ tat s^ep and 
one more. Finally, another pair could role-play^ the ^otime ^ask, 

3, Ask the rest of the trainees to evaluate each f»*le-pl^|acco»-d1ng to 
the criteria established in the module (mg p^rfQmm^ evaluation 
check sheets 1f appropriate). If the hcla^playfe^r "g^^ntucEc^" ask 
another trainee to suggest what should fcidone rt^ext* 

4, Provide feedback to the trainee follov/ljijmle-i^^lay. Point aut what 
the trainee did right . Ignore minor errors. YqU 0&t po^ nt out 
an error, describe or demonstrate how tocorrecte it ^r^^^k ^he 
trainee to practice that part of the situation a.^gain. 

Role-plays for decision making may give tr^iiis an oPpp^«ity experi- 
ence problem-solving processes. Trainees appl/ Medgfr^ or PfillosopPny to 
hypothetical situations. They may be assigned Wplay a partlcyli^ role (such 
as parent or case manager) or may be themselves. This ty^pe of role-pTay Is 
somewhat less structured than a role-play for pwctice, b^ut th^same la^ecommen- 
dations apply. 

One procedure which promotes communication Jifig stat^ff is to "rotate 
problems." Group 1 sets up a problem (from a r^iilwork s . 1 tyatioii) if possible) 
for Group 2 to discuss, Group 2 sets up a problem for Gro*up 3 5 ifid so on. So- 
lutions are then reviewed by the whole group* 

There are a number of ways to use role-plai^ins to pi — omot^ saniitTvlty or 
attitude change. Role-reversal Involves taking mth& r^-*1e of mtMmr person 
with whom the trainee might work. The trainee niigH be a^ssignedto be a cli- 
ent* parent, or therapist. 

Structured role discussions are role-plays inwhich ti^aineeure assigned 
roles and attitudes to display during a discusslcfi. Aftfr-r tN discussion, 
trainees are "debriefed," They read their "attltte desc-flptl^fi^" aloud. Then 
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group menib^n explain fcheir feelings about the discussion and about the indi- 
viduals as thay played their roles. 

In a ^ba^i trairmees are assigned to advocate for a position. The topt c 
1s presented by the Instructor, Debate teams are established in one of the 
following two ways ^ 

1. A pel of 3-4^ trainees per team present the pros and cons of an 
isfye. After the debate, the audience of trainees voti and give 
their feelings about the issue. 

2. f^ainaes are d ivided Into groups of 2, 4, or 6. They debate In thes*^ 
sniall groups. 

Here l^a common s«equence for a debate: 

1* Annoynce the t^plc, 

2. Divide into tasms. 

3. Allow 5 minutes for preparatlon- 
4* Debate for 10 tminutes, 

5. AlTow audience voting and participation, or tell debaters they must 
now switch sidss and argue for the other side. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION (RA-l) 



TASK 1: OBaECTIVE GAME 
Purpose: Cover all objectives 
Duration: 30 minutes 
Materials needed: Module text 
Instructions: See p* 2 



ii per studenfc) 



Assure that the following items are coveri 

Reasons 



Reasons 
Cr1terl5 
Reinforc 
Punishmf^ 
ExtinctT® on 



Steps 

Reasons for task analysis 
Reasons for baseline 
Reinforcer 
Punisher 

Discriminative Stimulus 

TASK 1 ALTERNATIVE: OPEN DISCUSSION 
Purpose: Cover all objectives 
Duration: 30 minutes 
Materials needed: Module text 
Instructions: See p* 1 

Cover items in Task 1. Rimainbir that thU 
attempt to get full understanding of each 

TASK 2: PRACTICE ON SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES 
Purpose: Objective 3 
Duration: 40 minutes 

Materials needed: Module text (one per tralnei 

One list of objectives per t 
from actual work setting : 

Instructions: 



for IPP 

for measuring behavior 
1 for goals and objectives 
cement 
int 



is an overview. Do not 
topic. 



0 

student 
PPs) 



(either from sample or 



1. Pass out lists of objictivts, 

2. Instruct trainees to identify those ofajectives which are correctly 
written and those which art 1ncorrect«^ Next to each incorrectlj/ 
written object! ve^ trainiis should noma which criterion was violated, 

3. After trainees have had time to check the first three objectives, 
discuss those three. Thin have tralnses complete the 11st- 

4. Discuss the rest of the objectives . 

5* Ask trainees to correct iach incorrectly written objective. 
6. Discuss the correctioni. 



Sample! 

Following is a 11st of sample objectives, both correct and incorrect 
Correctly written objectives are marked "C"; Incorrectly written 
objectives are marked with the number of «he criterion which was 
violated {me text). 

1. Mike win know how to bathi. 1^2,4, S^T^S 

2. Henry will dress himsalf without he1p_ 4,8 

3. Mac will ride a bicycle around the block without assistance and 
without stopping. C 



4. Ch suck wm punch the time clock at work on time each day for two 
v^fr aeks , C 

5* $u msim will learn how to type 60 words per minute. 6 

5. pei-bble will take an entire roll of pictures without covering any 
Wi th her finger. C 

h Ma- ry will be taught to dress herself, with all clothes matching, no 
dn rt or holes In any clothes , shoes tied, all buttons, snaps or 
^1 J ppers fastened, and all clothes tucked in if appropriate, with no 
he Ip for three consecutive work days. 3 

8, JottJin will pay attention to what his work foreman says. 4,7,8 

9, C^irrl assembles at least 12 correct drapery pullers per hour for three 
cohmsecutlve days. C 

10, Ol^ve will fully understand the consequences of sexual Intercourse 
fomowing counseling. 1,2,4,7,8 (Note: The statement "following 
cot^nseling-- does not describe the conditions under which the goal 
biHriavlor will occur. Instead, 1t describes a program for reaching 
th^ goal.) 

IL Tetd will not burp, belch, or make animal noises. 5,8 
TASU: f1L_m' 

PMrposei Obojective 7, Behavior Principles 
Duration: ^30 minutes 

H^ierials needed: Film "Who Did What To Whom?" Available from Research Press 
Instructions^ : 

This f^Ilm shows brief vignettes which Illustrate behavior principles. 
Using t— he booklet which accompanies the film, show vignettes, and 
dlscu^^* them, 

TAsn ALTgft-:SNATIVE: DISCUSSION OF BEHAVIOR PRINCIPLES 
purpose: Ob_*jact1ve 7, Behavior Principles 
Duration* 3isO minutes 
Matirials iie^-eded: none 
Instructloris - 

Ask tra^ inees to present one example from their work or everyday life 
which i^llustrates each of the principles covered in the text. For 
each, Tscuss whether It accurately reflects the principle, how know- 
ing the principle can affect how trainees will respond to the example, 
and whai-iiher other principles also apply to the example. 
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Test Form A»Key 



1* List the steps in SysjemaAlC-jng^RiU 

1. a. Assess skills 

Use IPP process to det%fniin% ^Qals and objectives (either "IPP" or 
"set goals'' is O.kO 

c. Task analyze 1f approPHat^ 

d. Choose behavior mfasur^ 

. e. Baseline (or, measure behavlcPf) 

f. Assess environment 1n Whicn Wh$vior Is to be used 

Establish instructional prtf'C^^Mfe 
h. Implement procedure an^ a%fi^0 effect 
1. Modify plan 1f necissaby 

j. Establish maintenance Qr g#n^i^Mization program 
Communicate results 

2- What is the role of _the_lPP in jyifc ^matlc Instruction? 

2. It Is the tnap - it sets the d1fe^1/t^n of programs, 

3^ For each of the fol lowing^hort-:feg> M objectives for clients, circle C If 
It is correctly wr1 tten_anj ciycTg;^ i 1f It is incorrectVy 



:tly written . 



a. C I 



e. C I 



Morton will feel bgtte^ about himself and accept his handicap. 

b. C X Gladys develops mofa independent living skills* 

c. £ I Hamilton will brush teeth correctly without help each day 
for a week, 

d. C X After a week of inst^^^^^on, Ned will be able to control him- 
self whenever he Is Mflvy or frustrated* 

Joan completes her as^i^ned work at 50% of Industry standard 
for two consecutive W^^M* 

f. £ I Andrew will go to hU ^^rk station and begin his task within 

one minute after staH^r^g time and the end of break, with no 
prompts for one week, 

g. C X The counselor wm htlp fiaomi to express her feelings, by being 

supportivp, belhg a^^^l^ble to Naomi whenever she needs help, 

and by reflectihg bacf< h|aom1*s feelings, 
h- C X Frank will undsrstand t^e necessli^ of being on time for work. 
1. £ I John sorts nuts and b^Hs with 98% accuracy for 3 consecutive 

days. 

j. C X In a one-to-one tutflHrig session, given a sanitary napkin, Dora 
understands how to It with 100% accuracy, 

4* Give two reasons why j t Js^lmPq^ftarlt to gather data when implementing a 
Systematic Instruction p rogvjm. ~~ 

4. a. Helps In making decisions c Communication 

b. Accountability ^, Required by accreditation standards 

5* Why is it especially important M m baseline data before beginning a 
Systematic Instruction prog^rsTv^ at least one reason. 

5, a. Determine whether behavior family is a problem 
b* Only way to find out whether* pri^^rfram works 

c. May show you where to start ^ti ^ program 
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Test Form A-Key (Con*t.) 

6- List two reasons for the use of Task Analysis. 



6. a. Makes teaching easier 

b. Provides an evaluation system 

c . All ows i ndi vi dual i za tion 

d. Allows consistent training 

7* For each of the fol lowing situations^ circle the behavior principle being 
illustrated . 

a, John has been assembling an average of 6 levers per hour. The floor 
supervisor decides to let him take a break whenever he has completed 
6 levers. After one week of thiSt John assembles an average of 11 
levers per hour. 

a , dlscriminati ve stimul us c. punishment 

b. reinforcement d. None of the above 

b, John has been assembling an average of 6 levers per hour. The floor 
supervisor notices that he sometimes seems to daydream. Whenever she 
sees him daydream, she tells him to get back to work. She sometimes 
has to physically move him to get him started. After a week of this, 
he averages 4 levers per hour and seems to be daydreaming more and more 

a, punishment c, reinforcement 

b, extinction d. none of theabove 

c, Lennie comes to the workshop dirty. He does not wash his face or hands 
and he usually smells. The Independent Living Coordinator sets up a 
contract with Lennie in which he can earn $1 each day he comes with a 
clean face and hands and no body odor, 

a, extinction c* reinforcement 

b, discriminative stimulus d. none of the above 

d, Hortense frequently leaves work to rush to the nearest adult (usually 
the work supervisor) and hug or touch that person. The work supervisor 
feels that she is seeking attention and affection. However, the be- 
havior is unacceptable. The staff ignore her hugging by continuing 
whatever they were doing. At the same time, they seek her out during 
break time and talk to her. She begins to try hugging them more and 
more^ but after a few days, her hugging begins to decrease, 

a. extinction c. punishment 

b. discriminative stimulus d. none of the above 

e, Mac is packaging golf tees. When Dwight Is supervising him, he aver- 
ages 42 packages per hour. Dwight frequently checks his work and tells 
him when he has worked quickly and accurately. Sometimes, however, 
Dwight is involved in another area of the workshop. At those times, 
Ann has to supervise the tee packaging and wood working areas. She has 
little time to check tees. At those times, Mac averages 15 packages 
per hour. 

a , puni shmen t c , rei nforcemen t 

discriminative stimulus d, none of the above 



Test Form B-Ksy 



1, List the steps in Systematic Instruction^ 

1. a* Assess skills 

b. Use IPP process to determine goals and objectives (either "IPP" or "set 

goals" is O.k/) 
c* Task analyze if appropriate 
d. Choose behavior measure 
e* Baseline (or^ measure behavior) 

Assess environment in which behavior is to be used 

g. Establish instructional procedure 

h. Implement procedure and assess effect 

i. Modify plan if necessary 

J. Establish maintenance or generalization program 
k. Communicate results 

2, What is the role of the IPP in Systematic Instruction? 

2. It Is the map — it sets the direction of programs 

3. For each of the following short-term objectives for clients circle C If it 
1s correctly written and circle I if 1t is incorrectly written , 

3. a. C I OrvUle will assemble drapery rods with all parts in the cor- 
rect positions at a rate of 10 rods per hour with 95% accuracy. 

b, C X Wendy will behave appropriately during breaks and lunch hours, 

c, C X Given stressful situations involving interpersonal interactions 

with potential employers^ Doris will demonstrate a clear under- 
standing of the employer-employee relationship without Inap- 
propriate emotional behavior. She will do so each time for one 
week. 

d, C_ I Ted will punch the time clock at, or within 5 minutes before, 

his 9:00 work time^ each day for one week, 

e, £ I In a simulated job Interview situation. Rosette will demonstrate 

correctly: 

Greeting the interviewer 

Answering questions with all necessary information 
Looking at interviewer 40-75% of interview time 
Making at least one statement of confidence 
Asking at least one Job-related statement 
Thanking the Interviewer 
She will do so for two consecutive simulated interviews, 

f, £ I Ann will count nickels up to $1 without error for 10 consecu- 

tive trials, 

g, C X Given individual counseling with the counselor for six weeks, 

Alan's self-esteem will greatly increase, 

h, C I_ Hugh will show good personal hygiene every day, 

1, £ I Given a magnet with color coding and two color coded boxes, Tim 
will separate magnetic from nonmagnetic wires and put them in 
the correct boxes with 1001 accuracy for three consecutive days. 

j, C X Supervisory staff will praise Ellis each time he makes his bed 
for five consecutive days. 



IGl 
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Give two reasons why it is important t o gather data wta 1m pJ j^ffl_ ^5nt1ng a 
Systematic Instruction program . 

a. Helps in making decision 

b. Accountabil 1 ty 

c. Communication 

d. Required by accreditation standards 

Why is it especiany important to take baseline data before beg l l nning a 
Systematic Instruction program? Give at least on e reason. 

a. Determine whether behavior really 1s a problem 

b. Only way to find out whether program works 

c. May show you where to start In a program 

List two reasons for the use of Task Analysis . 

a. Makes teaching easier 

b* Provides an evaluation system 

c. Allows indlvidualiiation 

d. Allows consistent training 

For each of the following situations^ circle the be havior prind l pie being 
illusirated : 

a, Don occasionally throws temper tantrums which consist of wav- ing his 
arms wildly and yellings "Nos No, No" over and over. When does this 
he is taken to the counselor* who has him spend several mlnu-^^es sitting 
by himself to calm down. After he is calm, the coonselor ta"^ ks to him. 
The counselor goes on vacation and Don throws a tafitruiii, Ststff do not 
know where to send him^ so they make him stay at his station^ ^ After 
two hours of yelling, he quiets down and starts working. He does this 
two more times and he d^^es not throw a tantrum the rest of thwie week. 

a. punishment c* reinforcement 

b. extinction d. none of the above 

b, Fran picks up items around the workshop and puts tdeni in her mouth. 
Any time a floor supervisor sees her do this, s/he firmly saws ''No, 
Fran! Take it out!" If Fran resists, she 1s removid from tf— le work 
area and required to wash out her mouth several tines with a mouthwash 
that does not taste good. Her rate of mouthing objects has tdecreased 
from an average of 12.8/hour to an average of 1.2/hour. 

a, punishment c. discriminative stimulus 

b. extinction d, none of the above 

c, Erwin is being taught to count money. Every tinii Recounts t^he correct 
change, he is praised and given a penny, 

a* reinforcement c. discriminative stimulus 

b* extinction d. none of the abqvi 

d, Annie is being taught how to separate magentic wir-eifrom nortismagnetic 
wires. She uses a magnet to datermlne which wires are magnetic . She 
is supposed to put the magnetic wires in one box and the nonntaagnetic 
wires in another* She has been working at about 701 accuracy^ . The 
floor supervisor puts an orange dot on the magnet and on one box. She 
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Test Form B-Key (Con't.) 



7. d. puts a blue line on the table and on the other box* She shows Annie 
how to put the wire on the blue line and attempt to pick It up with 
the magnet* If it sticks to the orange (magnet)* It goes In the 
orange box. If 1t stays on the blue (table)* It goes In the blue box. 
Using colorSt Annie separates wires with 95% accuracy* 

a. punishment c, discriminative stimul us 

b. riinforcement d. none of the above 

e. Fred gobbles his food as fast as he can* From the time he gets his 
plate, he eats as quickly as possible. He hardly chews his food and 
he never talks to anyone during the meal* As soon as he finishes, he 
holds up his plate for seconds or attempts to take food from someone 
else's plate. The staff decide to give him very small portions and 
to require him to say at least one sentence of conversation before he 
can get his next portion or to wait at least one minute following the 
time he finishes a portion. Now he eats each portion quickly and talk 
briefly* He 1s saying at least 10 sentences of conversation each meal 
a* punishment c, extinction 

b, reinforcement d. none of the above 
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APPENDIX A: IOWA NEEDS SURVEY 



PLEASE COMPLETE AND RETURN WITH OTHER SURVEYS, IN ENVELOPE PROVIDED, BY 
SEPTEMBER 20. 



Needs Assessment 

The Iowa Association of Rehabilitation Facilities (lARF),* the Iowa 
Association of Private Reildential Facilities for the Mentally Retarded 
(lAPRFMR)p* and the Iowa Unl varsity Aff 11 lated Facility (lUAF) at the University 
of Iowa have collaborated 1n developing and Jointly issuing the following 
needs assessment. This has allowed us to consolidate our efforts and cut 
down on the number of surveys that facilities, already Inundated with information 
requests, would receive. This one instrument will serve the following purposes: 

lARF will use the results to update its training needs information 
and to develop a coordinated package of training programs to agencies 
offering vocational services. 

lAPRFMR will use the results for identifying specific training 
needs of their member agencies, especially in the areas of staff 
development and human potential training. 

The lUAF will use information from the survey results for the 
preliminary planning of a statewide Training Resources Clearinghouse. 
The goal of the Clearinghouse 1s to help Iowa's service providers 
meet the in-service training needs of their staffs by acting as 
a "broker" of information about available training rasources- 
These resources include both effective trainers with special expertise 
in particular areas and training materials packages (many of which 
will be available on a fr^e loan basis from the Clearinghouse's 
1 ibrary) - 

We appreciate and thank you for your assistance In this joint 
effort. 

Directions : 

Each of the 5 surveys should be filled out by the person In your agency 
best described by each of the following staff positions (at the top of each 
survey appears the title of the staff person who would fill out that particular 
survey corresponding to the description balow)-- 

Adminlstrator : 

The individual responsible for overseeing the day-to-day administration 
of the entire operation of the agency, who usually holds the title of "executive 
director" or "chief executive officer." 



*IARF and lAPRFMR have consolidated and are known as the Iowa Association 
of Rehabilitation and Residential Facilities. 



Program Suparvlsor i 



An Individual charged with the responsibn ity of running a particular 
program* or programs within the agency^ such as a "vocational director" 
or a "suptrvisor of residential services," A program supervisor could also 
be a professional on the agency's staff charged^wlth providing a specialized 
service within a disciplinary area* such as physical therapy, occupational 
therapy s nursing* psychology, etc. 

Case Manager : 

An individual designated as the person responsible for coordinating 
an individual's program plan* This could be a social worker on the agency's 
staff* or someone who is referred to as the "program coordinator." 

Direct Care (Contact) Worker or Trainer 

A person working most closely with individuals served by the facility. 
This would include group home workers, cottage staff* line supervisors in 
vocational programs* and other direct care or contact workers. 

Other personnel i 

This category would cover anyone not otherwise described by the preceding 
Job titles. Staff In this category might Include maintenance staff* house- 
keepers* food preparation staff and secretarial personnel. 

Individuals completing each of the 5 surveys should respond to all 
items within the survey* even if the subject matter doesn't pertain directly 
to his or her Job duties. 



To complete the survey* write one of the numbers (listed In the rating 
scale below) in the space before each survey item that best represents your 
agency's need for training in that area . 





1 ^ 


"Information we need" 


2 ^ 


"would be nice, but 1s not essential" 


3 ^ 


"no need" 


4 = 


"not applicable to our agency" 





Please complete the survey and return it to us in the envelope provided 
by September 20* 1982* Thanks. 



NOTE: ALL ITEMS ARE TO BE RATED* REGARDLESS OF THE POSITION OF THE 
PERSON COMPLETrNS THE SURVEY. 



I, Individual Program Planning 

O rganizing the interdisciplinary ___Behav1 or modification principles 
team 
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IntardiSGlpI inarv team process 

^Cooperative stafflngs with 

other agencies 

^Current assessment Instruments 

M odifying assessment Instru- 
ments 

M ethod for training clients 
P rogram coordinator 
Comments: 



_Appl 1 cation of behavior modification 
principles 

Efficient data collection record 
keeping methods 

Case management systems 

Involving parents 

Involving clients 



II • Advocacy s Rights ^ and Human D 

O rientation to self-advocacy 

O rientation to advocacy 

O rganizing an agency human 
rights committee 

O rganizing an agency behavior 

management committee 

Identifying age-appropriate 
materials 

Comments: 



Ity Issues 

Issues in sex education 
C I lent rights 

C onfidential ity of client records 

H ow to apply the principles of 
normal Izatlon 

G uardianship and other protec- 
tive services 



III* Developmental Disabilities 

— ^Developmental disabilities ^ ^Developmental disabilities health 

general information Information 

Comments: 
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IV, Accreditation 

Introduction to voluntary A C/MRDD accreditation 

accreditation 

CARF accreditation 



Iowa DSS regulations per- 
taining to accreditation 

Comments: 



V, Training for Administrators 

Managing group homes 

Managing semi -independent/ 

Individual apartment programs 

Organizing an agency volunteer 

~ program 

Overview of the service 

delivery system in Iowa 

ICF/MR funding for community 

programs 

Special education funds 



Social Security benefits 
for clients 

S.F, 572 funds 



Social Services Block Grant 



Role of count in human service 
funding 

Supervisory training 



"Coaching" (for improved 
staff performance) super- 
visory methods 

Effective Interviewing skills 



Solving employee dissatis- 
faction 



Improving conhnunlcation 

Management problem solving 
'techniques 

How to run meetings 

Personnel record 

Fiscal management 

Wage and salary administration 

Appraising performance 

Development and implanentation 
of training programs 

Developing personnel policies 

Working with the board of 
"directors 

Insurance programs 

Affirmative action 

Marketing methods 

Contract bidding 

D,O.L. compliance 

Pricing 

Cost estimating 
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^Writing job descriptions and ^T1me management techniques 

setting performanct standards 

A ssessing managerial effective- 
ness 

Comments: 



VI. Training for program supervis 
and support staff 

Self-esteem training for 
clients 

M anaganent of aggressive 
Individuals 

C PR Training 

How to teach dally living 
skills 

O verview of commonly used 
medications 

H ow to shape social behavior 

H ow to teach self-help skills 

How to teach recreation skills 

H ow to teach communication 
skills 

P rocedures for Increased oral 
hygiene 

Comments: 



s, case managers, direct contact staff , 

Issues In nutrition 

U se of modified diets 

F ood preparation procedures 

^Safety procedures 

F 11 ing and record keeping 

T elephone techniques 

^How to prepare clients for job 

interviews 

O ther job-seeking skills 

V ocational production design 

T ime studies (vocational) 

J^arketing 

B asic health maintenance for 
clients 



VII. Human Potential Training 
S tress Management 
"Adventures in Attitudes" 



"Lif epower" 



Silf«esteem training programs 
"staff 



Transactional analysii for 

" staff 

Coninants^ 



baslrad Training Slteb ^ Rank the following training sites according to 
your preference* Place a "1" on the blank preceding the training site you 
would most prefer* a "2" by your second preference* and so on until you 
have ranked all items listed belowi 

^training at your facility 

training provided at nearby facility (within 75 miles) 

t raining provided at coimunlty colleges in your area 

trainihg provided at University of Iowa* Iowa City 

^training provided at Iowa State University* Ames 

^training provided in Das Moines 

others - 



pasired Training Forniats : Rank all the following formats as you did the 
training sites above. Again, rank the statements according to your preferenca 
for most of the training you desirai 

iworkshop (short lectures* problem^solving activities) 

^seninar (lecture* information dIssOTination) 



salf-instructional materials 



reference books and manuals 



other: 



EKLC 



Check the types of equipment you have access to for use with media software 
(films* tapes* etcO^ 

3Smm slide projector color monitor (for videotape) 



_slida/tapa deck b lack It white monitor (for 

videotape) 



audio cassette 
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. ^ _3/4" U-mat1c video cassette 

_^l6rnm projector playback 

^overhead projector i/Z" vhs format video cassette 

pi ayback 

_opaqut projector 

1/9" a.^ MO ^ . 1/2" Beta #1 format cassette 

_i/Z Beta #2 format video playback 
cassette playback 

1/2" Beta #3 format video cassette 
playback 



Otherf 



What one person Is responsible for training at your facility? 



f^^e Phone Number 

Comments: 



PLEASE RETURN THIS NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN ENVELOPE PROVIDED 
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Training Needs Assessment 
October, 1982 



Responses: lARF Administrators 



Rank Subject 

Individual Program Planning 

1 Method for Training Clients 

2 Efficient Data Collection Record-Keeping Methods 

3 Program Coordinator 

3 Application of Behavior Modification Principles 

5 Current Assessment Instruments 

6 Case Management Systems 

6 Behavior Modification Principles 

7 Modifying Assessment Instruments 

8 Interdisciplinary Team Process 

9 Organizing the Interdisciplinary Team 

10 Involving Parents 

11 Cooperative Staff Ings with Other Agencies 

12 Involving Clients 

Advocacy, Rights and Human Dignity Issues 

1 Client Rights 

Z Identifying Age- appropriate Materials 

3 Guardianship and Other Protective Services 

4 Orientation to Advocacy 

5 Orientation to Self-advocacy 

S Organizing an Agency Behavior Management Committee 

5 Issues In Sex Education 

6 Confidentiality of Client Records 

7 How to Apply the Principle of Normalization 

8 Organizing an Agency Human Rights Committee 

Develo|Mnental Disabilities 

1 DDI Health Information 

2 DD: General Information 

Accreditation 

1 CARF Accreditation 

2 AC/MRDO Accreditation 

3 Introduction to Voluntary Accreditation 

4 Iowa DSS Regulations Pertaining to Accreditation 

Training for Administrators 

1 Supervisory Training 

2 Marketing Methods 



1 yp 
^ f ^ 
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3 "Coaching" (for improved staff performance) Supervisory 
Methods 

4 Assessing Managerial Effecti vtness 

5 Organizing an Agency Volunteer Program 

6 Cost Estimating 

6 DOL Compliance 

7 Time Management Techniques 

8 Time Management Techniques 
^9 Social Services Block Srant 

10 Pricing 

11 S*F, 572 Funds 

12 Management Problem-solving Techniques 

13 Solving Employee Dissatisfaction 

14 Writing Job Descriptions and Setting Performance Standards 

15 Appraising Perfonnance 

16 l^fRctive Interviewing Skills 

17 uidging Group Homes 

18 wontract Bidding 

19 Fiscal Management 

20 Role of County in Human Service Funding 

21 Social Security Benefits for Clients 

22 Affirmative Action 

23 Wage and Salary Administration 

23 Managing Semi-independent Individual Apartment Programs 

24 How to Run Minutes 

24 Personnel Record Keeping 

25 Developing Personnel Policies 

26 Working with the Board of Directors 

27 Special Education Funds 

28 ICF/MR Funding for Community Programs 

29 Insurance Programs 

30 Overview of the Service Delivery System In Iowa 

Training for Program Supervisors^ Case Managers 
Direct Contact Staff and Support Staff 

1 Self-esteem Training for Clients 

2 Management of Aggressive Individuals 

3 How to Shape Soda! Behavior 

4 Marketing 

5 How to Teach Communication Skills 

6 How to Teach Self-help Skills 

7 Overview of Commonly Used Medications 

8 How to Teach Recreation Skills 

8 Procedures for Increased Oral Hygiene 

9 How to Prepare Clients for Job Interviews 

10 Other Job Seeking Skills 

11 Vocational Production Design 

12 Food Preparation Procedures 

13 Telephone Techniques 

14 Use of Modified Diets 

15 How to Teach Dally Living Skills 

16 Time Studies (vocational) 

17 Safety Procedures 
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Basic Health Maintenance for Clients 
Issues 1n Nutrition 
CPR Training 

Filing and Record Keeping 

Human Potential Training 

Stress Management 

"Adventures In Attitudes" 

Self-esteem Training Programs for Staff 

"Lifepower" 

Transactional Analysis for Staff 



AppendiK h DWOH ObjeEtivis Planfiing Chift 



Siniril Areas of 
Clipitincjii 



CMUnieati 
Effsetlviiy 



Use I Care fsr 
Teoli li Equjpnt 



Clian k Serifici 



I 



Servici I Qvii 
liszzle Aismbly 



Service & Adjust 
Fuel S^itffls 



Adjui 



:il Systgiis 



Sirvki S Repiir 
Elictrkai Syitiis 
I Controis 



Use Heisufing I 
Testing Devices 



Skills fieisild to Pirferm in Eaeh Ggniril Area of Cfflnpitence 

Intirpritl Interpret Idintif^i EstjMti 

Fill In TrDubli Sirvici S Ordir Pir^s labor I Parts 

Sheeting k Ripair Hinuals Costs for 

ChiEk Oyt to Oetrtne Repair york 

Chirts Spioifie 

■ Prsoedyrii 

Store IHain- SiliEtllJii Silirtysi SillctiUie SeliotHsi lliefiozzle SilietHie 

tain Tools OHiiMnition, Fiat, Robift- Tybi Cytters Sockit Dri- yrenEh Cyttirs i 

BsXi i Span- ion I Fhlllips I Flariiig nn Pliirs 

nir iirinchii Scriwdrlvirs Tools 

Turn Off Fowir Talci Down, Rfflsvi Pinill Uil Hicyi Inspect Chiiinay Impact I Lubricate 

Supply Befofi Olian k Install I Cliin Heit Cleinir li Raiove Slock- Chinge Air Motors I 

Servicing Unit Wiptpii Ewliinger age Fntirs Blowir 

ieirings 

Clean, Replaci Rpove, Inspect^ Inipect Inipict i 

Het Elee* Clian Uipilce HeplaciHigh Riplace 

trodei tell Tension Leids Air Coni 

Shut Off Fuel Inipict i Cliin Pyiip Piirp Oil line Identify Tps Test Priiiuri Riplace Fuel 

Supply Sifori Seplici Filter Strainer I pyrap Off Air h Sizes of Oil I Adjust Fyil Tank Gauge 

Sirviclng Unit Cartridge LiniiiFit' Pump 

tingi 

Adjust Pulley Inipict I Mm k Inspict^ 

yiltTiniion Replace Bilti Wice Clean lAdjuit 

i Aljpint Couplingi Hymidifier 

Check* Adjust Chick k Inspiet, Tut Cliin, Iiispict 
Sit I Eipiici Ripiace or I Adjust Fan Adjust k Re- 
sit Fuiii I Contrbli plici Stack 
Switchis k Ovir- iiliy 
load SMitchii 

Use Graduated 
dir 



toiners li 
Collect for 
Servici Ri' 
pairs I Psfts 



Install 
Bladii i 
cut with 
Hackiaws 



Clean k In^ 
spict Blower 
Asspbly 



Inspectj 
Clean k 



Inspect Full 
for iltir 
Contint li 
Drain Off 



Check High 
Lifflit D 
with Test 
Light k 



Listing of skills niidid to perfon in laeh geniral irai ef Eorapatgnci ii continuid on the following pagi, 
. > ERJC 
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AppgndlK B; Um Qbjectivii Pianfiing Chart (contlnugd) 



Sineral Argas of 
Competenciei 



Csmunieite 
Effictlvily 



Hiintiin Time 
h iirviCi Call, 

pinig Records 



Skills Undid to Pirfom in Each Ggneril km of Compitinci 



Interprit 
El«trical 
Sehiiitici 



Exphin I 

Cuitoiniri of 
Control I li 
Sifety 



Adyisi Custonigr 
of Csndjtipn of 
ynit I M for 



Usg h Carg For 

Tool I i Equlpiijint 



SiliQt I Uii Dig mm 
All in Wrinehii 



Cut Shiit Maintain Ve- 
Hital Uslni hicli Tool I 
Conipeynd Snjpi Parts Supply 



Orin Shut 
Mitil Uiing 
EieEtric 
Oriil 



Oig Firg 
Extinguisligr, 
Extiniuuh 
Flrgs 



Clean I Sgrvki 
Hiating Units 



Strviei k Ovsrliiul 
Nozili AiSiibiy 



Service & Adjust 
Full Syiteini 



Adjust I liepair 
Hiclianici] Systiis 



Sarvios h km 
Elictricil SyitiM 
I Controls 



Spread Stiroydii 
Collict Oust 
h Clean Floors 



Check I Adjust 
pQsitjofi of 
Nozzle Ass 



tmmt I Seal 
Doori h Other 
Openings on M, 
Oil 



Inspect Cfli- Diagnoii Flii Adjust ioiile 

byition Chliber to Petarniini A1r*Fuii 

fifilili Mal= Hiiityri 

function 



Inspictj Clean, Mm, Inspect 

KeplaCi Pirti I Replace Pump 

^ Adjyit dears I Pumps 
Carbyritors 



Check i Replace 
Cirtulator 
Motor I 
Coup11n|s 



Disconnect k 
Replace EliC' 
trie Motors 



Change Rotatioii 
of Hotori for 
Instillation 



Inspect nest Test Heplaci Oiagnoie Shorts TestHeplace 
Zone Control Cadiym Cell in Elictrical Triniforiers 
Rilay Systiffl h 

Obtain Elict. 

Asiistanci 



Uii Hiasuring I iJse Draft Use Test Light Use Sms 
listing Owcis Giup Testir 



Use Fuel Uie Stack 
Preiiyri Sayges Thensometir 



Use Carbon 
Dioxide liiter 
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Appendix C: Selecting Instructional Methods 





Criteria 


Primary 
Method 


Supporting 
Method 


Alternative 
Method 




1 




3 


6 


1* Training Objectives 










To orient staff to policies, rules ^ 
course purposes ^ or learning 
resources. 


L 


C 


L 

PI 

SA 




To introduce a subject^ indicate 
its importance and present an 
overview of its scope* 


1 

L 


c 


L 

PI 


c« 


To give directions to staff on 
procedures to use In later learning 
activities. 


L 


c 


SA 


d. 


To provide Individualized assis- 
tance. 


PI 






e. 


Toillustrate the application of 
uless principles, or procedures. 


D 


PE 


0 


f. 


To provide a means of accelerating 
individual trainees. 


PI 


PE 


PI 

COM 
COM 
CA 




To provide advanced work for faster , 
more able^ or more experienced 
staff. 


PI 


PE 


COM 
COM 
SA 


h. 


To provide an alternate means of 
learning for absentees. 


PI 


PE 


CA 
SA 


i. 


To build required common background 
for In-class study of a subject. 


PI 


C 


SA 


J- 


To provide review of content or 
practice of skills taught in class. 


PI 


PE 


SA 



Key: L - Lecture PI - Programmed Instruction 

C - Conference SA - Study Assignment 

D - Defflonstratlon CA - Coaching 

PE - Practical Exercise COM - Combination Instruction 
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rri mary 
Method 


ouppom My 
Method 


Method 




1 


2 


3 


6 


k. 


To provide a pattern for later 
pBrf onnance anu uo seu stanuaras 
for that practice. 


D 


PE 


0 




To teach manual or manlpulatlvi 
operations including the use of 
tools and test equipment, assem- 
blyp disassembly, or repair of 
equipment. 


PE 


D 


PE 
PE 
PI 




To teach principles or theories 
(why something works) . 


PI 


PE 


L 

COM 

rnM 
UUrl 


n* 


To teach operation and functioning 
of equipment (how something works)* 


PI 


PE 


L 

LUM 

COM 


0, 


To teach the execution of tactical 
movements or team skills^ 


PE 


D 


0 

COM 


p. 


To teach use or control of the 
voice, balance j breathy or muscles. 


PE 


D 


PE 
PE 


q. 


To stimulate staff interest and 
thinking through group parti ci pa- 
t1 on . 


C 


- 


c 


r- 


To make use of staff's past experi- 
ence 1n collecting facts and Ideas 
for the solution of a problem. 


c 


SA 


c 


s# 


To teach safety procedures - 


D 


PE 


COM 
CA 


t. 


To improve reasoning and problem- 
solving abllitles- 


c 


SA 


c 
PI 


u. 


To Illustrate the application of 
concepts and principles. 


D 


C 


0 
D 




To provide for maintenance of a 
skill. 


PE 




PI 




To ravlewp clarify* emphasize, or 
surmiarlza material. 


L 


C 


L 

PI 



ISO 



Critiria Primary Supporting Alternative 

Method Method Method 

1 2 3 ~ ~ 



X* To evaluate learning* PE C 
'2. Content 

a- Deals mainly with concepts and PI C L 

principles. L 

COM 

b. Deals mainly with reasoning and C SA SA 
problem-solving PI 

c. Deals mainly with manual or PE D PE 
manipulative operations- PE 

PI 

d. Requires intensive individual PE D PI 
practice* PI 

SA 

e* Requires Intensive group practice. PE D PE 

Deals with materials which require L D L 

visual or auditory Illustration* PI 

g. Requires control over perfoniiance PE D PI 
to prevent the practice of errors, PI 

h. Involves hazard to clients, staff, D PE CA 
or equipment, 

1, Requires absolute control over the - PI PE L 

sequence of presentation, PI 

j. Demands absolute control over the PI PE PI 

form of staff response, CA 

k. Lends itself to oral presentation. L D L 

C COM 

PI 

1, Is relatively stable, PI re pi 

L 

m* Is subject to frequent and radical L D C 

change, COM 

COM 
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Criteria 


Primary 
Method 


Supporting 
Method 


Alternative 
Method 




1 


2 


3 


6 


3, Staff Learners 








a. 


Are relatively similar in terms of 
aptitude, ability, speed of 
learning, prior training, or 
experience* 


L 


D 


L 


b. 


Have wide differences In aptitude, 
ability, speed of learning, prior 
training^ or experience* 


PI 


PE 


PI 

COM 
COM 


c. 


Are mature enough and sufficiently 
motivated to work more or less 
independently* 


PI 


PE 


COM 
SA 


d. 


Have the level of reading ability 
required to deal with the instruc- 
tional material. 


PI 


- 


COM 
SA 


e. 


Are relativtly large in numbers. 


PI 


- 


L 

L 

COM 


f . 


Are relatively small in numbers* 


D 
C 
PE 


PE 


COM 


g. 


Have experiences p backgrounds 5 or 
prior training relative to the 
content. 


C 


- 


PE 
COM 


h. 


Have sufficient skill to put 
opinions, ideas * and experiences 
into words* 


C 






i. 


Have been prepared for the instruc- 
tion by reading, lecture, or 
demonstration. 


PE 




C 


Instructors 








a. 


Know material to be covered* 


L 


D 





0 PE COM 

PE - OA 

PI PE 
C 



_ ^ 
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Criteria 


Primary 


SuDDOrti na 

fc# faf %^ 1 will u 


AT ternati vp 






Method 


Method 


Method 




1 


2 


3 


g 


b. 


Have Instructional backgrounds. 


L 


D 


L 






D 


PE 


COM 






PE 










C 


- 


CA 






CA 








rvr e aVd1iaPI8« 


L 


D 


CA 






D 

PE 


PE 






C 










CA 






u • 


rtre unaVaildPiBft 


PI 


PE 


PI 


e. 


Polished speakers* 


L 


D 


L 






0 


PE 


COM 


f . 


Competent leaders of group 


C 


- 






Q 1 5yU5S 1 on • 










wQi ^1 U 1 Ijf r ciicarSBG* 


1 

L 


D 


L 






D 


PE 






Skilled in the use of Individual 


PI 


PE 


T 




techniques* 






1 * 


Have adequate time for planning. 


L 


D 


L 










COM 






D 


PE 


COM 



j. Able to work efftctlvely as members COM 
of a team. 

k. Masters of a variety of methods and COM 
techniques of teaching. 

5. Facilities, Equipment, and Materials 

a. Centralized classroom is available. L D COM 

D PE 

PE 

C 

b. Centralized facilities are lacking. PI PE SA 
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Criteria Priniari Supporting Alternativt 

Met \\ci Met hod Met hod 



T 



c. Training aids are avanable* L D L 

D PE COM 

COM 

d. Seating permits face-to-face C - COM 
contnunlcatlonp 

e* Equipnient components are large D - 

enough for all trainees to see 
them clearly. 

f. Equipment components are too small D - D 
for all trainees to see them 

clearly. 

g. Expense of required models is D ^ COM 
justified* D 

h. Equipment and materials are in D PE COM 
adequate supply* PE 

PJ PE 

1. Safety precautions are adequate. D PE COM 

PE - COM 

J. The training area is arranged to Pg - COM 

facilitate close supervision. 

k. Every staff manber has adequate Pg - COM 

working space. 

1. Furniture is moveable, C - COM 

6, Time 

a, A large amount of material must be L D PI 
taught in a short period of time, L 

COM 

b. A minimum amount of lead time 1s U D COM 
available for the preparation of D PE 
instruction and Instructional C 

materials. 



o 
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Criteria Primary Supporting Alternative 

Method Method Method 



T 



D 



needed. pj 



c. Lead time for the preparation Pi COM L 

Instruction and instructional 0 
materials Is plentiful, COM 

COM 

Many staff must completi tralnleng L D L 

at the same time, D PE D 

PE - COM 

C - COM 

e. Different course completion timss PI COM PI 

are not critical to subsetiuent COM 
training or asslgnmentip 

7, Other 

a. Individual and CDritlnuous staff Pi re pj 



COM 

PE PI 
L 



C 



progress Is essential 

b. Active staff response iscrltlca^ 1 Pi 
to learning. pg 

c. Active staff response Is not L 
critical to learning* D 

d. Standardization of instryetlon Is PI PE L 
critical. ^ pj 

e. Standardization of Instryetlon Is COM 
not needed, 

f. Mastery of a skill 1s critical. RE 



SA 



PI 

PI 



g* An accurate record of responses K s PI PE L 



D 



hp Inmedlate correction of errors i& PI pe i 

critical. pj pg q 

PE 

i. Problems of Integration with othe- r PI pe i 

Instructional methods an not pi pe 

critical . PE - 
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Appendix D: A Selected Resource Listing of Need A&^sessment 
and Curriculum Developnient Materials 



Many fine publications exist that explore In depth fehe completion of 
needs assessment and the development of currlculums. This resource listing 
does not attempt to be all Inclusive, The bibl iographic fCTaterial for each 
publication may lead the reader to further resources tha^ will assist in 
the planning and development of in-service training progranis * 



An^dersonp D, (1981). Evaluating curriculum progosal s; A critil &al guide , 
mt Wiley. " '"^ 

An^dersorii M, (1949), Teaching apprentices and preparing traln i j^ci materia 
als . Chicago^ IL^ American Technical Sociity. ^ 

Ar^yrlsp C. (1976). Increasing leadership effectiveness . New Vwork, NY: 
Wiley* 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Developnient. (1976). Pg r*-spectives 
on curriculum development^ 1776^1976 , Washingtoni DC: Authoi^* 

B^irrtelt C, (1976). Instructional analysis and matanals d g i> elognent . 
Chicago^ IL: American Technical Society, 

ga^s* B. (1966) • Trjilninq in industry: The management of lear ning* Belmont * 
CA: Wadsworth Publisning Canpany. 

Bfir^ry* D. (1980). A bibliographic guide to educational risearcji * (Second 
edition). Metachen, HJi Scarecrow Press. 

Bi^nvenup B, (1969). New priorities In training: A guide fo r^ ^^ Industry . 
New York* NY: Anerlcan Management Association.' 

Bl»ckp J. (1961). Deyel oping competent subordinates ^ New York, NY^ American 
Managment Association. 

Ber^lchp G. (1974). Evaluating educational programs and products , SCnglewood 
Cliffs* NJ: EduclitionaT^Technology Publications/ 

Brooadwell, M. (1969). The supervisor and on-the-job trainjng . Reading, 
MA: Addi son-Wesley Publishing Company. 

CenMcl* L. (1966). Skin training for the Job. NewYorktWy! Pitman PUiibllshlng 
Corporation. 

C^riatre for Educational Research and Innovations. (1975). Handbook on S^Airrlculum 
development . Washlngtonp DC: Organization for Economic cSoDperatlon 
and Development. 

ChlAbotar* K. (1974). Evaluation guidelines for training programs * Lansing* 
MI: Michigan Department of Civil Service. 

CcJciDper* A. (1942). Employee training . New York, NVi McGraw^H i1ll Book 
Company. 

Cri.Alg* R. (1976). Training and development handbook) A qu1d e _^ to human 
resource develownent . New York* NY: McGraw^H^ll. ' 

CU^hman* F* (1940). Training procedure: A discussion of th g ^ problans 
encountered in plannlngt organizing^ operat^ngr a ^ffilntalnTri ^ ^g 

New Yoric* NY: J. Wiley h Sons* Inc. 
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Dale, E. (1972). Building a 1 earning environment . BldOnjiiioton» IN: Phf 
Delta Kappa Education. - _ 

Davis, L. (1975). Planning., conducting, evaluating wo r^ksh opi' manager 's 
guide to staff development . Austin, TX: Learn1ng"C5ncgpt?T ~" 

DeCarlo, C. (1966). Education in business and industry. New York, NY: 
Center for Applied Researcli in Education. 

Denova, C. (1971). Establishing a training function: . A_giJl de for ma nage- 
ment. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Educational TechnoloiTTuPcitions. 

Gall, M. (1981). Handbook for evaluating and selecting cqfrjculum materi- 
als. Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon. ""'^'"'-^ — --~ 

Gallo^way,__C^.^^^(19_76). Psychology for learning and^ teagh lna. New York, 

Gardner, J.. (1981). Training interventions in .iob -skf11 developnient . 
Reading, MA| Addi son-Wesley. ' -c— ^ 

Grabowski, S. (1981). Preparing educators of adults . San Francisco Ca: 
Jossey-Bass. ~~~ — — — » 

^^^^'Imt^ Department of Mental Health, Learning Media institute. (1972). 
LMI abstra cts; Materials for staff development a nd trafning. Decatur, 
IL: The Institute. ~~~ — — ^,,—1 

Kaufman, R. (1976). Needs assessment: What it is and hovi todoit. San 
Diego, CA: University Consortium for InstructlonaT'plTopmiht and 
Technology. 

Kellogg, M. (1967). Closing the performance gap; Result s-centered employee 
development. New York, NY: American Management Ats'oaTSpn: ^-^-^ 

Ki 1 1 ian, J. An in-ser vice training program for rehabil jt^ tlon personnel . 
Milwaukee, wl; Jewish Vocational Service. " — — ^ ^"' i U-l' 

Klrkpatrick, D. (1976). A practical guide for selecting and tr^ipino pr.tPnHAi 
forenen and supervisors. Miiw^.ir^^ ut- ii^4w^;:.^ty fff^|^?^'n>C^cn:^inn^ 

Langdon-Dahm, M. (1975). An affective learning system for n roi,Bfa£lT2tgtnrs 
Centerville, OH: Learning Deve lopment Systems. - 4^ V 

'"^''^*fl£*- The design of the industrial classro om, heading, MA- 
Addi son-Wesley, ~~~ — " — ~ 

Mager, R. (1970). Analyzing perf ormance problems: or. vou reaTly oughta 
wanna . Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers. t^—j-.^... ^ j h a 

McGeehee,^W. (1961). Training in business and industry , h Yor-k, NY; 
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McNeil, J, (1976). Designing curriculum: Self-instr— uctlonal modules . 
Bostonp MA Little, Brown. "~ 

Morgan* H. (1975), Industrial training and testing , NewYorfe^^NYi McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

Nadler, L. (1982). Designing training programs: The critical events model . 
Reading, MA: Add1 son-Wesley ^ublisnlng Company • "^'"'^ ^ ~ 

Nicholls* A. (1978), Developing a cyrrlculum: A pracfa 1ca1 guide . Naw 
York, m% G. Allen & Unwin. 

Odiorne* Q. (1975). Training by objectives . Westfield, Kfl^: MBO, Inc. 

Ofiesh* S. (196S). Progranined instruction: A guide far management . New 
York, NY American Managment Alsoclatlon. 

Oliver J A, (1978). Maximizing mini coursasi A practical gMJj^e to a curriculum 
alternative . New York, NY: Teachers Col 1 age Press, toHumbia university. 

Otto, C, (1970). The management of training: A handb^pok for training 
and development personnel . Readlngi MaV Addlson^Mlesley Publishing 
company. ^ 

Pinto, P. (1978). A study of prof ess iortal training and_<^evelopment roles 
and competencies: A report . HadisoniWI: American So^^iety for Training 
and Development. 

Planty, E. (1948). Training employgas and managers for production and 
teamwork . New Yorkp NY: "Ronald Presi Company. 

Posner, 6. (1978). Course design: A gylde to currlcul development for 
teachers . New York, NY: Longman. ''^^ 

Rose, H, (1964). The development and supervision of t^-r^alning programs . 
Chicago, IL: American Technical Soclaty. 

Rosenberger, H. (1956). How to organize and administer aft CTployee training 
program: A manual for executi ve st Hashlngtoni DC: Society for Personnel 
Administration. 

Saint, A. (1974). Learning at work: Hyman resources a pnd organizational 
development . Chicago, ll: Nelson*Hall Company. ^ 

Sauer, S. (1981), Planning 1n-house training: A per Si»onal system with 
an organizational perspec tive, ^stlrii TX: Learning T^aoncepts. 

Stokes, P. (1966). Total job tralninc^! A rnanual for t lie working manager . 
New York, NY: American Management Asioci at ion. 

Stradley, W. (1975). Administrator's guide to an Individuj^n ized performance 
results curriculum . New York^^mi Center for ApP~lied Research in 
Education. 
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Stroh, T. (1969). The uses of video tape in training and developme nt. 
New Yorkj NY: Anerlcan Manageinent Association. ~ ~ 

Suessmuth, P. (1978). Ideas for training managers and supervisor- s : Us eful 
suggestions, activities . Ladona. CA: university A^nn'atgg^ — 

Taylor, N. (1976). Selecting and training the training of llcer* - London, 
Institute of Personnel ManagaTient, ' 

Tracey, W. (1968). Evaluating training and development system s. New York 
NY: American Managanent Association. ~ 

Tracey, W. (1981). Human resource development standards: A self-evaluation 
manual for HRD managers . New York. NY: SmSOT7~"~~~~~~ — ~ """ ^ 

Verner, C. {1971). Psychologic al factors In adult learning and Instruction . 
Washington, DC: Adyit Education Research. ' — — — — — 

Warren, M. (1979). Training for results: A systems approach to the devel opment 
of human resources. Reading, ma- Artriignn.uocUy t>.|Hishi'nj '•r-tmpriny 

Wexley, K. (1981). Developing and training human resourc es in organiza- 
tions. Glenvlew, ILl Scott, Foresman. — — 

Wolfbein, S. (1967). Education a nd training for full emplo yment . New 
York, NY: Columbia University Press. ^ 

Zemke R. (1982). Figuring things out; A trainer's guid e to needs and 
task analysis . Reading, MA: Add1 son-Wesley. — — — — __ 

Zenge_r, W. (1973). Writing and evaluating curriculum guides . Belmont. 
CA: Fearon Publishers. ^ ° nwnw. 
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Appendix E: Forms Used for In-service Training at Area Residential 

Care, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa 

TO: 

FROM: Gary Gansemer and Karen Lange 
DATE: 

RE: In-service Training 

The following staff are scheduled for in-service on: 
DATE: 

TIME: ____________ 

PLACE: • 
TOPIC: 



Please inform us of any staff not able to attend in-service. 



o 

ERIC 



A.R.C. IN-SERVICE EVALUATION 



TOPIC: DATE: 



INSTRUCTOR: 



Quality High Low 

5 4 3 2 1 

Importance to You In 5 4 3 2 1 

Your Job 

What did you like about the session? ^ 



What can be Improved? 



1.9.3 



TO: 

FROM: Gary Gansemer 
DATE: 

RE: In-service Training 

You are scheduled for in-service training? 

DATE: ____________________ 

TIME: ________________ 

PLACE: ___________________ 

TOPIC: ____________________ 

Your attendance is mandatory unless your departnient director grants an exemption 
prior to the session. 

cc: Department Director 
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TO: Gary Sansimer 

FROM: 

DATE- 



- has completed the self-lnstructid courses 

(employee) 



listed below* 



Pretest Ttstad Out Posttast 

(Score) (W^es/No) (Score) 

Seizure Disorders 

Intro to Mentil Ratardatian 

Intro to Behavior Techniques 



Program SupteT* visor or Director 
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AREA RESIDENTIAL CARE 
Attendance Record 

NAME: DEPT: ADi ^ 

TOPICS N/A DATE AUTHORIZED Bf: 

Job Orientation _____ ______ _ 

Intro to Mental Retardation 

History & Philosophy of ARC _____ 

Parents Perspective 

Music Therapy _____ 

Speech & Hearing Disorders _____ ____^ 

Sexuality of the D*D. ______ 

Behavior Modification _^___^ ^ ______ 

Client Rights ____ _______„ 

Abuse & Neglect __^__ 

Safety Procedures __^ 

Physical Disabilities & 

Related Procedures ____^_ 

Medical Problems & Procedures _____ ^___ 
Medications 

Nutrition 

Individual Program Planning _ 
Mandt Training 



ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR RESIDENT ATTENDANT CERTIFICATION 

Uptlonal for other staff ~^ 

Multi-Media First Aid 

CP.R. ~~ ~ ^ ^ 

Vitals , " 

Bathing 

Housekeeping 

Food Preparation _^___ __^__ 

Communication 

Supervision of Daily Living _____ 
Recreation and Leisure 
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Appendix In-Service Training Curriculum Used at 

Arta Residential Care, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa 



AREA RESIDENTIAL CARE 
RESIDENT ATTENDANT COURSE 
Outline 



Module 1 Job Orientation and Overview of Mental Retardation 
Module 2 Cormiunlcation and Interpersonal Skills 

Module 3 Working Environment 

Module 4 Human Needs 

Module 5 Medical Problems and Related Procedures 

Module 6 Disabilities and Related Procedures 

Module 7 Nutrition and Food Preparation 

Module 8 Individual Program Planning 

Module 9 Behavior Patterns 

Module 10 Client Rights/Abuse Neglect 

Module 11 Recreation, Leisure and Community Resources 

Total Hours 



Hours 
8 
2 
4 
9 

20.25 
3. 75 
2 
8 

13.75 
1.75 
2.5 
75 
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*For all staff 



t: ' ■■^mM. mi m 



SE 



HODULE mm\ 



niLE; Job Qrientatjoii and Qverview of Hental Ritardation 



GOAL: For staff te jjije f^ 'iiviar M Agency and Rasldintial Departnient 



OiJECTIlfE 



mil 



mm Ai MATERIALS TIME 



A* History I Philosophy of AR(1> e' VHamir I. History 



-To be familiar with the 
historyi philosphy of 
Aria Residential Care. 

B. Mental Retardation 



Self-taught 



IL Phllosphy-fjornialization 

III. Agency T*0. 

IV, Accreditation 



Lecture 
Handouts 



J 1. MR/DO Pri/Poit Test 

l^retest 

Devilopmentil Diiabilities Programmed Text 
Overview of Mental No handouts 

Retardation ^ 
Historical Sunary 
Levels of Mental 

Retardation 
CausiS of Retardation 
ChiriCteriitici of 
Retarded Persons 

Social Conipetence 

Learning Disabilities 

Affective Traits 
The Normalization Principle 
The Developinental Mode 
Post Tilt 



1 1/2 hours 



1 1/2 hours 



II. Mintal Illness 



iOULE iTOi _1_ TlTifi Job Orientat ion and Qvervlaw of ital Ummm 

Ml For staff to beco me familiar ly itfl lww and Residential Dgpartinent 



oBjECTiyE immm otent outline methods imM^ TrinE 



^ leti onintation to Program Syper^ Po1ls|l Procedures Hanuals Lecture/D«tritf o^/ 4 horrs 
/ the job before having visor Jo&lrtptions Reading 

f\ direct care responsibili. hm%m and Boafd of Health 

... Wittions Handouts 

ClieitFi"aes 
Empli Handbook 

D.: ' Parents Perspective* Roy Schmeichel I. liftfi of a Retarded Child Lectyre 1 hou©- ; 

111 How It Affects the 

■ 'To become familiar with the tents with Resulting Handouts 

V ; /experiences and views of Ifjbjmis 
;■ .parents of the develop- i Disbelief 

; mentally disabled I, Anger 

i Self Tncrlmination 
II* llstionships with Other 
natives and How it 
Iffects Them and Parents 
III* litationships with Other 
-t.v- .; .. Illings: 

lili iiaiing Stress i Created 
frteleins in Family 
tetions of Neighbors I 
fftends., 
Vli liet ion of Siblings as 
■ Ir" 3row and Develop 

;■■-:■■„,.. ]M ■ :1, \larlyAge;: . ■ 

'y'-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ' " 1,;'' Growing Years ' 

M<^'y-:-''^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ ... ^' ; ii'.;:Adolescence v;, ^ 



AREA iEllTIAL O^E RESIDEliT ATTENDiT CQORSE 
mLEtaBER; 1 TITLE: Job Qrientation and Qyirvlew of Heiitai Retardation 
aOAL: For staff to bgCQma fainiHif with AgaJlcr and Raildential Department 



mmm 



mmm 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



METHODS AND MATERIALS 



Pi Why Sonii Siblings 
Niver Accapt I Ad, 



To the Retarded Child 
Ifll. Stool yaari I Problis 
VIII. Constant Impending Fears of 

Pirents Regarding Heir 

Retarded Child 

A. Sexual Attacks 

B. Adolescent Developinant 
Ci Possible Harriage 

Ih Futara 

A. Providing for Retarded 

Child After Parents 

are Deceased 
g« Mianship 

C. Keep Retarded Child 
Active and Involved 

h Rote of Clerics 
II. Relationship with Care 

Prsriders 
Kill Labels and Devastating 
Effects to Retarded Child 
Rasnflting from Labels 
Kill. Thirst is Hope I Happ1nes,3 
A. Redefining Rel atlon- 
•ship with Normal 
:5iblings Hetardad 
Person with Other 
Siblings During Adult- 
Miood 





km RESIDEflTIAL CiE RESIOENTIMT 



lIHuiBER: 



TITLE: CoWfiicrtlofijri^IiitarPirifliml^^ 



To provide staff with kmM^t and practj ce JfiMyrilga tjQj M ij t»€rpefiQna] ski] 



IfiSTRUCTQR 



CQfJTEITiLif 



NETHOODS m iTERIALS TIME 



L Cti[!liiJHli(iofi tekllli 

: ^to d^flii effiQ^ctive 
WyiWon 5 and ide 
t/p^iiW^^ri1cition 



Dan Epert 
Mary Dreis 



^03 



I. Conunicatiii 
Ai Gifiir a] If initios 
I Types 
1. feriil 

3 I Write 

C. Sender ill Is 
li (jyitloning 

h mm%i 

piti,tgni,yo]yrii 
3* »il Skills 
i WfiH^g Skills 
i. Preitition Sh'lli 

D. ReeaiViflills 

li Liitffllfig Skills 
h Cmpliension and 
Retilon 

3. FieiiCk 
Problifnlilyiii 
Tichniqi 

1. Bfittoriiiing 
h Inviiligation of 
Protlis 
h Special Irpups 
I Admitration 
h Piifi 
h ProfeEional 

Serta Staff 

4. Paritr 

5. Public 



UctLjure 
HaMoouts 



2 hoors 
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MODOLE mm I 



mk RESIDEfjTIAL mi RESIDENT ATTE^DiT COURSE 

TITLE: CoMnieatiori and Interpersonal Skills 



GOAL: To provide stiff with knowlidge and practice In eoiiynication and interperionil skills 



BJECTIVE 



INSTRUCTOR 



INE 



METHODS Ai HATERIALS TIME 



Basic Intirviiw 
Techniques 
H. Tilaphone 
tion 



mk mmihi mi resident hiimm mm 

HODULE NyMBERi 3 TITLE: Working Environiiient 

GOAL; To provide staff with Information to handle emergency sityationi 



OBICTIVE INSTRUCTOR mm OUTLIfjE HETHODS Ai MATERIALS TIME 



A. Safety Procedures* fjancy Huttig I. Safety Lecture/Diicussion 2 1/2 houri 

Cathy Chimbers A* Fire Prevention 
-To learn fire safety and L Elements of Fire 

emergency evacuation pro- a, Fuel 

cedures for dorms, apart- b. Oxygen 

ments, and group homes. c. Heat 

t Causes I Prevention 

a. Smoking 

b. Electrical 

c. Spontaneous 

d. Rubbish 

e. Cooking 

3, Fire Emergencies 
and Drills 

a. Agincy Policies 

b. Reporting 

c. Drill and 

Evicuatlon Pro- 

Cidures 
Use of Fire 
Extingyishers 

4. Sources of Infor* 
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a. Fire Drills 

b. Learn Not to 
Burn 

c. Fire Depart- 
ment 

B, Diiisters 
1. Definition 

m 2' m 



m RESIPENTML CARE RESIOEr ATTENDANT m\m 
" ^ TITLE: Mm Mrmmi " 



To provide staff wi th Infonation to handle anergency lituatinn^ 



KTIVE INSTRUCTOR CONTENT OUTLINE 



METHODS AND MATERIALS TIME 



C. Environiiiental 
Accidents 



housekiepini techniques c! Preven... 

[?Lt!!,f^"^^^- J- Handwashing 

I Antiseptic 
D. Hoysekeeping 

Agency Policy and Procedyrii on: 

A, Soiled and contaminated 
clothing 

B. Infection control 

C, iashing I handling 
of dishes 

D, Laundry procedures 

E. General cleaning 
requirenients 

F. Specific cleaning 
Requirflnents 



8. Housekeeping Technipss Sojer Conr, Ii, Aseptic Tectaiques Lectari : m fey™ 

T. k. f -i- -iL I . ^' definition Handats 

•To be famliar »ith basic 8. Transfer of Bacteria 



2.19 
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ifyisioEfjTii mi mmi mmn mm 



mm MMit 



4 



TITLE: Human Needs 



GOAL: To axplore basic liuman needs 



EJECTIVE 



INSTRUCTOR 



ITHODS Ai MATERIALS TIME 



"To assure the client's 
physical needs are inet 



A, Supervision of Daily Living EmmyHinir, RN I. Observation 

A. Signs I SymptQnis 
h Objective 
t Subjective 
3, Geniril Signs of 

Illness 

B. Riportable Symptoins 
1, Definitions and 

Discussions 
II. Human fieeds 

Ai Food Intake (fluid 

intake) 
i, Sleep! Rest, Exercise 
li Control of 
Environment 
I Safety 

C. Prevention of Infiction 
1 Coiiuni cable 



Handout 



L Handwashing 

h Cross Contamination 

3, Infiction Control 



4 hours 
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ect can: 
Daily Observations 
Log Recording 
Reporting to Nursing 
IIL Daily Hygiini taris 
A. Oral Hygiene 
1. Brushing (tiethj 
tongue) 
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MODULE MB: _J_ TITLE; tetds 

SML: To ixpiore basic hyman ngeds 



JBJECTIVE iPlSiUCTOR CONTEi 



ETHODs m mmm time 



t, Prevei 

Triitment 
3, Proper Foot Wear 
o . F. flail Care 

1. Tois, Fingers 



2. Flossing 

3. Hyperplaiia 

4. Bone Distruction 
i. Danonstrition 

6. Return Panonstra- 
tion 

i. Skin Care 

1. Tub/Sliower/Daily 
Required (ffllnimii) 
I Care of tbi Eyes 

3. Care of the Ears 

4. Dry Skin (clean, 
dryj moistyriii) 
Oily Skin (cleani 
dry powder) 

6, Deodorant 
C. Hair Care 
Di Genital Hygiene 
(perineal care) 
1. Male 
I Feinala 
3, Procedures 
E, Foot Cire 
1. Problems (dry, 
corns, caliousei, 

atMetis foot) 214 



MEA RESIDENTIAL mi RESIDENT mmi mm 
muwm 4 TITLE: Human Needs 

GOAL; To explore baiie hyniaii needs 



OBJECTIVE INSTRUCTOR CONTENT OOTLINE HETHODS AND RATEPJALS T 



2. Procedufis on clip- 
ping 

3, Hygiini l Safety 
0. Hanstrual Cyclis 

1. Hygiene 
t Monitor (proper 
usi of products) 

3. Collect Data (dates, 
lingtfij flow) 

4. Report to Nursing 
(data plus prob- 
lems) 

5. Dysfflinorrliia 
IV. Elimination Needs 

A. Bowel 
1. Diet 

I Fluid (H2O) intake 

3, Exercise 

4. Privacy 

5. What's a NORMAL 
pattern? 

6, Know your cl lint's 
Individual nomial 
pattirn 

h Associited behiV' 
iors 

S, Chanical ui§ - 

diarrhia 

constipation 
I Coilict Data 

10. Report to Nursing 216 



mh mmiki m resident hmm mm 

MODULE MIR: I TITLE: Human Needs 

GOAL: To explore basle hunian ngeds 



OBJECTiyE IfiSTROCTOR COflTEflT OUTLINE HETHODS AND MATERIALS TIME 



B. Bladder 
L Incontininci 
(Behavior vs. 
Pathophysidlogy) 
L Flyid (H^O) InMi 

3. Strong Urine Odor 

4. Signs i Spptoms 
of Possible 
Infiction 

5. Coliicting speci- 
mens 



i. Bathing Demonstration Emny Milleri RN L Bithlng 3/4 hour 

A, Purposi 

-To understand bathing B, Typis of Baths 

techniques C, Demonstration of 

Compliti Bed Bath 
1. Equipment (soap, 
towels, powder. 



t Envlronmint 

3, Comfort 

4, Social iiation 

5, Back Massage 

No return demo 

C, Vital Signs EiiyMiller,RN L Temperature Lecture 2 hours 

II. Pulse Dfflionstration 

*To demonstrate the ability III. Blood Pressure Plscuiiion 

Vasure vital signs 

ERIC 218 
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km mmm mi mm himmi course 

MODULE NUra: 4 TITLE! Human ieds 

GOAL; TQjxpiore basic hunian needs 



OBJECTIVE INSTRUCTOR COPiTEfIT OUTLINE METHODS Ai MATERIALS TIME 



D. Saxua'lity of D.D.* eary fiansaner L Introduetlon Lecturi/Handouti/ 2 1/4 hours 

EnyHillir, i A, Definition-Group Input EKircisiS 
'To learn to k sensitive B. Rumors-Tel ephone Sami 

to and deal with the IL Film 

Sixuality needs of the MR III, Agency Policy and Proce- 

dures 

IV. Case Stydy-Group Exercise 

V. Characteriitics of the Sex 
Educator 

VI. Resourcis 
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mk mimihi mi mm hiimm course 

iOULE NUMBER: 5 TITLE: Hsdlcalirobleiiis and Related Procedures 
GOAL: To Increase the skills, to adeqyatelj/ meet a Glients niedical problem 



OBJECTIVE 



STRUCTOR 



COflTENT OUTLKiE 



METHODS m MIALS TIME 



A. fjyrsing FoUclis I Proce- 
dures* 



Emmy f!i Her, M 



i, Functions Lecture 
Ai Appointments (dental, Handouts 
pliyn'calj health con- 
cerns , injuries) 
S, Adfflinistrition of 

Medications 
C* Monitor Seizures/ 
Blood Levels 

D. Health Consultant to 
Staff Regarding 
Clients (RN, LPN) 

E, Health Record Keeping 
(height/weight, AOL, 
Menses, TJ^ etc.) 

F. IPP's 

G, Group Home Vis its 
Hi Special Diets - 

Nutritionil Concerns 
L Nursing Policy/ 

Procedure Handbook 
J, Notifying Physicians 
11. Workmen's Cmp Policy Handout 



3/4 hours 



B. Medical Problims* 

-To undirstand how to deal 
with client medical 
problems 



Ernny Miller, i I. 



ERIC 



1 



Seizures (Epilepsy) 
A. Definition 
Types 



8. 



C. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
Aura 



Grand mal 
Petit mil 
Psychomotor 
Jacksonlon 



Lecture 
Handouts 



2 1/4 hours 
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m mmik mi mim] uttemt mm 

mimii: _L_ TITLE; JeMProyaiand Related Prt»cedres 



SOAL; . To Increase the skills to adeijijately meet a clients ledlcal protlen 
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IfiSTRUCm COflTENT OUTLINE HETHODS AND MATERIALS TIME 



D. Cauies 

E. Can of thi Gliint 
Durini Salzyre 

if MX.) sporting 
(recording) 

F. Gare of the Client 
After Seiiure 

1, PostHehthal state 

G. Anti-cgnvyliivi Drug 
Thirapy 

1. Sidi Effects/Toxic 

Signs (Handout) 
t Indicitions for 

Direct Care Staff 
3. Indication for 
Nursing 
Hi Glossary 
II. Downs SyndrOii 

A, Chiracteristfri 

1. Similarities 

2. Unipneis 

B, Atlanto^xil Dislo- 



C. Skin Probliis 

D. Ear Problims 
III, Diabitis 

A, Pancriai^Iniulin 

B, Managiient 
1. Diet 

I Oral Hedications 
3, Insulin Injections 
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m mimm m mm himmi mm 

MODyLEMERi 5 TITLE: Hedical Problgnis and Mm Procgdyras 

GOAL: To increase the skills to adeqyatily meet a cliints medical Droblaii 



OBJECTIVE immm mm outline methods Ai toials tim 



IV. Conon Medical Eniergenciei 

A, Licirations 

B, Injyry to Eyes 

C, Injyry to fiiid 
Oi Injury to Back 

Ei Voiiting/Diarrhia 

li Policy for client 
illnisse! reqyiring 
nursing lanapint 
Fi Choking - Heiniliich 

1. Film 

It Practice 
Cs Procidyri for Client 

Emirgancies Betwiin 

10:00 pi - 7:00 m 

t. Multimedia First Aidi ARC Staff Myltimidia Basic First Aids Lectyri/Riading/Exer^ Oioyr 

I Introduction cisi/Practice 
-To become certified by II. Respiratory Emergencies 

~ ' " lis in Basic First III. Direct Pressure, Elivation 

le IV. Poisoning 

Vi Byrns 

VI. Bandaging 

VII. Head injuries. Internal I 
Gunshot Uounds 

VIII. Injuries to the Eye 
IK. Infection, Tetanus I 

Bites 
I Splints 

JI. Fractures 

Q KII. Fainting/Epilepsy non 

ERIC12d Kill. Escaping from Fire 



km RESIQENTIAL CARE m\mi mmm rniipgr 
MODULE mm: TITLE: Hedical Problems and RPhbH Procidyn 



To Incriase the ski Hi to adegyatelv meet 3 clients niedieal p rob1 



IS 

em 



lit Elictrica] Emergencies 

)(V. Exposufi to Ridiition 

M. Emerpcy Rescues 

^' ARC SWF CPR 

T. h..« J I' CFR Biiic 

H ^TL'f ^^^^ f^^tor 

ui hi Amincan HI. Early Earnings 

Heart Aisociation in CPR ly. Hand! ing an Lrpncy 

V. The Unconicioui yictii 
Critical Timing 

VII, Legal Considerations 

VIII. CPR Action Diagram 
IK. Thi AiC's of CPR 
K. Breathing 

Ih Circulation 

III. Two Person Riscye 

nil Conscious with Airway 

Obstruction 

Uh Infants and Children 

th Enrichment 

E. Medications* Peggy wali, i. yie of Drugs 



C, Diignosis 

therapy for physical O ^ure 

^ Piychological spptoms H. Health Pirsonnel Involved 

A. Physician 

Bi Phanaclst 

CD?/-- ?97 Liceniid 

0. Certified Hid Aide 



™^ com OUTLINE HETHODS Ai MATERIALS TIME 



hours 



ectura 1 hour 
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mh m imik ciOESiiilT attendant course 



MODULE NUHBER: I TITLE: Hedlcal Problaiis and Related ProEgdures 



MALi To Increase the ski'Hi to adaqyately meet a cllints iiidieal problCT 



OBJECTiyE INSTROCTOR CONTENT OUTLINE METHODS AND miALS TIME 



III, Rules h ReguUtloiis 

A. Storage 

B. Adiii'nistratlon of Drugs 

IV, Spicial Considerations 
for Clients on Drug 
Therapy 

L Types of Drugs 
L Bihavioral 
I, Antibiotic 
3. Cathartici 

B. Therapgutic Reaction 

C. SidiEffiCti 

V, Obsgrvations 

A, Know your Clients 
1. Gengral Appearance 
t Behaviors 

I Be Aware of Their 
Midicatlons 

C, Riport 




229 



AREIil DiTE CiE RESIDED mPAfiT CQO^SE 
HODOLE NUHBER; _^ htlE; ^ Disabilities and Retarded Proc A, 

To k aware of client diilitiei and mefthnd^ of triatment 



ii 



OeJECTIVE INSTii CONTENT OUTLIi 



DDSiDITERIALS TIME 
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I. Ascription Of L.t.re 1 3/4 ho.r: 

cpdij * ' Idintification as part Danonstratiop 

T« k ^ X. Fynctlonil Use of Evgry- Handouts 

•be aware Of tamos ^ 

com phyiica] disabil- II. p. t. Sirvices 

^-^-^ A. Mithodi I Tilt yisd in 

Cllant Asiiisnient 
> Treatiiient Modalitiii 
L Adaptiye Divicis 
a. Self Can 
h. Fiiding 
C, Splinting- 
Braces 

.. di Poiitioning- 

Transfer 

a. Ambylation 
2i ExircisiS 

h Range of Motion 

b. Uppir Extremity 
Strengthining 

c. Gardio-vaseuUr 
Progriis 

3. Pirceptual-fiotor I 
Developiientil 
Disabilitiii 
a. Visual dlicriml- 



b. Gross I Fine 

Motor Coordi^ 232 
liition 



mk mmm mi mimi attendant course 

HOPULEWERi a ^ TITLE; Diiabllitlis and Rgtarded PrsEedyres 

GOAL; To bg iwari of elient d1sab1]it1ii and lathods of treatment 



OBJECTIVE INSTRUCTOR CONTENT OUTLINE METHODS AND MATERIALS TIME 



c, lactiie- 
defefisiva 

d, Sensory Losses 
1. ilind 

ii. Deaf 

III. Procedures for Client 
Referral to 0T 

IV. Cliints' Physicil Disabil^ 
itiii 

A. Ciribril Palsy 
i. Scoliosis 

C. Syndroiiii Associated 
with Mentil Retardation 

D. Diseases Affecting 
Nauro-ifluscylar 
Functioning 

I Staff Epriencing Use of 
Adaptiva Devices, Equip- 
ment, Assessment ToolSi 
Using Proper Techniquei- 
Body Mechanics, itc. 

B. Speech 1 Hearing Disorders Karen Ricketts, I. General Overviiw Lecturi 

MiS, A. Full -Time Therapist Oanons 
•To understand comion and Part-Time Aide 

hearing h speech disorderi i. Eviluation, Consulta 
^eir treatment tion, Direct Therapy 

^es II, Speech vs. Language - Whi 

Fits yhereiWhy 

III. Speech Programi 

953 ^' Articulation Factors 

ERIC 



andouts 
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mk RESIDEf^TIi CUR E RESIDENT mmm tmm 
HODULE MBER: _|_ TITLE: Disabilities and Retarded N^.d,.. 

, To bi aware of cliint disabilities and mathnri^ nf triitmint 



B^ECTIVE IfJSTRUCTOR COflTE^T OUTLINE 



iTHODS Ai mmm mi 



t General Structural 

AnoinaHei 
3. Hearing 
II Languagi "Virbal and Non^ 
Verbal" 

i Riceptivi Languagi- 
Define 

1. Attinding 

2. Matching" Items, 
Pointing to 
Picturei on Comand 

3. Object Labeling I 
Recognition 

4. Following Conandi I 
Coricepts Reasoning - 
Talk About Autism 
Characteriitics 

5. tary Constraints 

6. yes/lio Rasponsis 
B. ExpreEsive Language 

, Mai yon-yirbil 
1. yei/flo Response 
t Simple yocabulary 

"Content yprds" 
3. Singing 

i Phraiis i Sentences 
I Diafness i Hiaring Loii 
j^rtc ^' Definition I Cauies 

2o!) Types of Lois and 



Triitment 2i3 



ERIC 



mk mmm mi resident mmm mm 

EWER: 6 TITLE; D1iabi11tjas and Retarded Procedyrei 

^OAL: Tq be awire of cllarrt d1iabj]1t1§s and methods of tPiitmint 



BJECTIVE INSTRUCTOR CONTENT OUTLINE METHODS AND HATERIALS TIHE 



I, Conductive 

h Sensorl -neural 

3. Mixed 
C. Conynicativi Recom" 

niendatlons "Dealing 

with Hard of Hearini" 
VI. Hanyal Coiiunlcation 
"Total Conynication" 
L Systiit for Deaf Piopli 

B, Syitii Uied by Client 
with Little or No 
Language or Who are 
Uninteiligent 

C, laiic Rules 

1. Staff Sign to 
Clients and Expect 
Clients to Sign 
Back 

a, Liirn by Ixani- 
pit 

b. Need to Associ- 
ate word with 
sign 

I SignUpeak 

a. Gives Client 
More Input 
Visual and 

Ayditory ^ 

b, Sign Concrete 



Words 

3. Client Viriations 



ERIC 



AREA RESIDENTIAL CARE Emm ATTEiAUT COORSE 
iiER: _J_ TITLE: Disabilitlei and Retarded hm^m, 

^Q^Li , To be awarg of cliint diiabilitiei and mikk of triatniint 



QWECTIVE INSTRUCTOR COflTEfIT OOTLIi METHODS Ai MATERIALS TIME 



a. Fliysica] Limi- 
tations 

b, taorySpan 

c* Level of promp- 
ting, "GA, §\ 
VP, I" 
4. Diiionitration of 

Signs 

C. Music Therapy* Eileen Frey, I. Gingfal Information 

, , , , , ^f^T A. Definition of Mysic 

-To ynderstand role of i. History of Profession 

jiisic therapy in client C. why Music as a Thira^ 



1 hour 



peytlc Tool 
11. Muilc Therapy at ARC 

A, Dytiei of Mysic 
Therapist at ARC 

B, Major Areas of Need 
Covered by the Music 
Therapist 

C, Riview Mysic Therapy 
Progrm Prioritiis 

D, Review Guidilinis for 
Referral to Mysic 
Therapy 

III. Relaxation 

A. Basic Discyssion on 
Stress 

B. Prograiiis Used by Music 

Therapist at ARC 04 n 

o 239 Review Relaxation 

ERIC ChiCksheit 



AREA RESIDEilTIAL CiE Bimi mmm COURSE 
MODULE iMBERi S TITLE: Disabilities and Retafded Procito 

i 

GOAL: To be awar! of client disabilities and methods of treatment 



OBjECTIVE IflSTRUCTOR COflTEflT OUTLIi METHODS Ai MATERIALS TIME 



D, knm iyidilinis for 
Riferral to Relaxa- 
tion Therapy 

E, Experience a Short 
Progreiilvi Relixation 
Prograni 

IK. Group Music Therapy 
A. Review Group Session 

Goals I Objictlves 
i, Experience Some Group 

Music Therapy Activity 
G. Discuss Non-musical 

Needs Horkid on Through 

the Music Therapy 

Activities 



^41 

ERIC 
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MEA RESiDEfiTiAL mi mm kimm course 



MODULE wmi _^J_ TITLE: Nutrition and Food 



reparation 



^^^^ To underitand basic principles of nutrition and food preparation 



OBJECTIVE INSTRUCTOR CONTEfIT OUTLINE METHODS Ai MATERIALS TIME 



^^^^^^^^^ Sally Voils, I. Introduction to Nutrition Lecture 1 hour 

T , , . . ^^^^i^l"^" ^' Pri^Teit Pre Host Test 

^To underitand basic infor- B. Bisic Four Food Groups " " 

nation as it relates to and Amounts Mid 

^''^"^^ 1. Miit/Meat Products 

2, Milk/Dairy Products 

3, Fruits/Vegetablis 

4, Breads/Cirials 

C. Key Nutrients for Each 
Food group 

0. Food-Medication Inter- 
action 

1. Prioiiry Medications 
Used 

2. Possible Side 

Effect 

E, Modifiid Diets 

1. Empfiasis on Calorie 
Restricted Diets 

2. Altered Food 
Consistencigs 

F. Dietary Intirvention 
With Bowel Elimination 

0. Hydration 
H. Questions 

1. Post'Tist 



B. Food Preparation VernaCardy, I. Licensure Regulations 

■ , , , CDA A. Food Supplies 

40 understand proper food 1 ^mn] 

preparation proceduris 'a, contafflination 

b, Labeling 



Lecture 1 hour 
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GOAL; .To understand jaMc^prjncI pi as of nytritlon and food preparation 



245 



OBJECTIVE INSTRUCTOR CONTENT OUTLIflE HETHOOS AND iTERIALS TIME 



2. Spicial Riqylre- 
mints 

a. Fluid Hi'lk 

b. Pasturizid Milk 

c. Fiih 

d. Ep 

B. Food Pfotection 
1. General 

1, Emerggncy 

C, Food Storage 
L Gineral 

I, Type 

b. Containers 

c, Conditions 

d, Packaging 

e. Idintifying 

2, Rifrigirated 
Storage 

3, Hot Stofage 

D. Food Preparation 
1. General 

t Fruits I Vigetables 

3. Hazardous Food 

4. DryHIlk 

5. Eggs 

6. Reheating 

?. Non Dairy Products 

3, Thinoiiieters 2 
9. Thawing 

E, Food Service 

1, Hazardous Food 
I 



E mm 1 



GOli To undiritand basic 



MinpEfiTiAL mi mmm mimmm_ 

TITLE: ^ totrltion and FgiiPfeparatloii 

3riiiies of 



MECTIVE 



I NStii 



3. 

5. 

h 
h 



flonclai>y 

CondiMts 

Ics 

Rsservice 
Tableware 



CONTENT OUTLINE NETH0B3 hUD MATERIALS TIME 
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m mmul mi mm mBmi mm 

MODULE MER: S TITLEi Indiyldual Program Flanninq 
GOAL: To learn how to develop an Individya] Prograni Plan 



OiJECTIVE 



immm 



METHODS Ai MATERIALS TIME 



A, IPP Training* 

4o be able to write an IPP 
and participate effec- 
tivsly in meetings 



Gary Gansemeri 
MSy 

Jane Dubert 
ddyla 



L Indlvidyal Program Plan Lecturi 

A. Overview of IPP Videotapii 

B. Team Process 

II. Explanation of ARC Handouts 
Systin 

III. Goffiponints Exercisei 
A. Goals 

Bi Objectivis 

C. Strategies 

0. Data Collection 



S hours 
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MODULE NUM: 9 



AREA mimihi m i mi attendant co urse 

TITLE; Jslifjor hmm 



SOALi To incraase skills In suCGesiful handling m. fetandlng of cnisnt betiavlQr patterns 



OBJECTIVE 



A. Bi 



•To undirstand basic 
bifiavior modification 
principlis h their 
application at ARC 



251 



ERIC 



INSTROCTOR 



ojoyia 



IflE 



METHODS AND MATERIALS TIHE 



I. HaslQvi'iiiirarchy of fjfieds Lecturi 
K ^flological 
I Sill 

C. Brtgingniss I Loyfi 

Ml 

h Ukiitm Nseds 
Ei SglMetyallzition 

F. Hoillis Hierarchy Fflts 
irifeiihivior Modifi^ 

II. Ovefv^iDf Behavioril 

A* Bihaviorism 

Abii 
h Whlffograi 
C. Biiifloral ABC's 
p. Peing Behavior 
U Ailing Adaptive 

Bililor" 

III. fjiisurlj Behavior 

A* %ir1ni Behavior 
i. TyfiiofDati 
C* Ml Sraph Behavior 
1 hr* Pit test given to 
small pps at this tln!^ . 
Llrga pp will then 
revievl answers. 

IV. goal ling/Increasing 
Baha'^lt 

A' 3oal Sitting 



5 3/4 hours 
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RESIDENT lAL M RE3E0EiT ATTEi^NT COURSE 



MODULE mmi § TITLE: Behavior Patterni 



MAL: To increase ski]1$_lHycceisfytliaiid]inj; and understand iriq of client behavior patterns 



}EJECTIVE liiUCTOR CONTEIT OUTLIflE NETHDDS Ai MATERIALS 



h Iticriasing Befiavlor 
Cp Typi of Reinforcement 
D* btf to Effect! Vily 

Ificraase Bihaylor 
E. Schedyle of Reinforce- 

mant 

1 hr. Post test gi vin to 
sniill groyp at this 
time' Large group will 
review tlia answers 
I Discuision Behavior 
A. W^at Is a Punt sher 
E. Ii»¥i to Decrease 

Bihivior Effictively 
C. hyi to DiCraasi 

tefiaylor 
P, iahavior Minigenent 

Onidilinas 

VI, Tiaching Hew Sihaviors 

A, Wbj Taach New 
Bihaviors 

B, Tisk Analysis 

C, Tftchniques for Teach- 
ing lew Skills 

D, SkilHenerallzation 
1 hf , Post tiit g1 van to 

pgQ M groyps, large group 

will thifi review tha 
answerSi 

VII, Oevelopiog and Implenienting 

o Progruns 
ERIC ^ 



m mimm mi resident attend/int cqorse 

MODULE NUiERi § TITLE: Behavior Patterns 

CM-, GOAL! To Increase skilU in syccissfy] hindHnq and ynderitand1n(| of ellent bshavtor patterns 



J^VE imcToa cora oyTLiNE methods and materials time 



A. Silicting iehaviors 
to Clianga or Teach 

B. Stepi In DiViloping 
Behavior Change PrO" 
gmns 

C. Steps in Tiaching a 
New Skill 

D. Yoyr Relationship with 
the "Liirner" 

E. Consistency in Program- 



F. Program Ivalyatlon 
1 hr. Post tilt given to 
imali group and the 
answars rivieMid by the 
large group 
yil. Behavior Modification 
Policy li Proceduris at 
ARC 

A. Agency Hierarchy 

B. Behavior Managanent 
Conittee 

C« Hunian Rights 
Conittee 

D. Iiolition Time Out 

E. Mechanical Restraint 

F. Definition of 
ler 



8. HANDT Training* DanEnert I Introduction Lecture/Danonstratlon/ 8 hours 

A. Graded Systiii 

-To be faffllllir with the B. Stance Training I 



€ Handouts 



Mh mimii mi mmi mBm mm 

NODULE W: 9 TITLE: eehavior Patterns 



^OAL; ^0 Incrgasi skills jn succesiful handling and onderstanding of client befiavlor patterni 



OBJECTIVE INSTRUCTOR CONTENT OUTLINE METHODS AND MATERIALS 



HANOT systiiii to reduci Body Movanent 

injury and eliminate abuse L Gestyral 

to pirions with "acting-out" 2. Verbal 

behaviors and to reduce 3. Body Positioning 

injuries to staff lenibers IL getting Out of or Gaining 

Control of an Indiyidual 

Using Least Amount of 

External Control 

Ai Finger Holds 

i. Urist Holds 

Ci Upper Arm Holds 

0. Shoulder Holds 

Ei Clothing 

III, Escorting, Holding, Re- 
straining, Lifting and 
Transporting Techniques 

IV. Other Techniques 

A, Hairpulling 

B. Hand Choke 
C» Am Choke 

D. Head Lock 

E. Pinching 

F. Biting 
8. Hugging 

H. Beini Pushed Against 
Wall 

r 257 J. Kicked HhUe Sitting/ i 

Standing 
K, Chair Throwing/Jibbing 
L, Separating Two People 

ERIC 
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.^EA RESIDEfiTIAL CARE RESIOENT ATTENDANT CQORSE 

TITLE: Client Rlqlits/Abysa and Neglect 



is ynit will Increase the iwareness of abuig and neglect as it relates to Iowa Law and to the 
etMcal/professtonal responsibilities of an anplovee " ' ' 



}BJECTIVE 



A. Client Eights* 



■To know and protect the 
rights of our clients 



B. 



iglect* 



-Determine initial ynder- 
standing of what is abuse/ 
neglect 

-Present definitions of 
abuse/neglect and the 
resultant Impact on dally 
employee work dynaniics 



ERIC 



HETHODS AND MATERIALS TIME 



staff 



For all stiff 



For ill staff 



.ecture 
kndouts 



I. Client Rights 

A, Professional Services 

B, Conipensation for Work 

C, Housing 

D. guardianship 
I, Sexuality 

F. Privacy 

8. Protection froi Harm 

H. Due Process 

I. Assiibly 
0, Religion 

K. Business Transactions 

II. ARC Human Rights Committee 

At Rationale 

B. Purpose 

Ci Composition 

0. Heating Schedule 

E. Respsibilitles 

F. Procedures 



List of questions to be answered Pre-test 
yis/no on a variety of abuse/ 
neglect related situations * 



Definitions of Abuse 
Definition of Neglect 
Review Situational Definitions 
of Abuse/Neglect 



1 hour 



3/4 hour 
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AREA RESIDEflTIAL CARE RESIDENT ATTEflDiT COORSE 
HOOULE iiER: 10 TITLE: Cllentiights/Abyst and i^eglect 



GOAL: This ynit win incrgase the awariniss of abuse and neglect as It relates to Iowa Law and to the 

ethTMl/profess1ona[ responsibilities of an ffliployei 



OBJECTIVE INSTRUCTOR CONTEflT OUTLIi HETHODS Ai HATERIALS TIME 



'Mm Iowa Abuie/fliglict Review law and resultant policy Lecture 

Law and Asiau It/Battery and procedures of the Agency. 



s 



-Determini level of under* A, Sumiary Discussion 

standing of this present B. Questions I Answer Period 

tition C. Post-test Questionnaire Handouts to take with 

D, Evaluation of 
Presentation 



2ei 



ERIC 
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AHEA RESIDENTIAL iME lESIDENT ATTENDANT COURSE 
■™' n^LEi Recreation. Liliyre and CoMnltv Resources 



To fmm the significance sf recpeatlon in the planning of recreationa] programs for clients 



QWECTIVE 



A. Recreation I Liisure 

-To recognize various 
coniponints that need to 
be taken into consider- 
ation before actual 
prograni planning takes 
place 



B, To recognize the many arias 
of needs that recreation 
prograiing aides in 



ERIC 



INSTRUCTOR 



Mosis Prasad 



METHODS AND MATERIALS TIME 



I. The Rationale for Thera- 
peutic Recreation Sirvice 

A, Definitions 

I Leisure Time 
h Recreation 
3. Therapeutic recrea- 
tion 

B, Therapeutic Recreation 
Frogranis 

0. Value of Plan 
1. Social 
I Cognitive 
3, Behavioral 
i Phyiical 

D. Developiental Charac- 
tiristics of Play 

1. Individual Play 

a. Imitative Play 

b. Fantasy Play 

c. Parallel Play 

2. Parallel Play 

3. Group Play 

h Cooperative 

Play 
b. Competitive 

Play 

E. Assessments 



11. Tharapeutic Recreation 
Service 

A. Therapeutic Use of 



Lecture* Discussion 1/2 hour 
Handout "Leisure Time 
Rights" 



ents of 



Handout "Labin Theory" 



Developmint 
eristics of Play" 
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Handout "Activity Analy- 
sis Rating Form" 

Discussion, Lecturi 1/2 hour 
Handout "Therapiutic 
Use of Recreation" 

264 
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m RESIDENTIAL mi mimi hmmi mm 

TITLE; Recraationj Leisure and Coimynlty ResourciS 



GOAL; To rmmu the significance of ricreatlon in the planning of recreatlQna]__prQjiriBS for clients 



OBJECTIVE 



INSTRUCTOR 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



METHOOS AND MATERIALS TIHE 



developing; alsos the inany 
various types of activities 
that can be offered 



C, To discuss the psychological, 
sQCial and physical aspicts 
of participation in Special 
Olympics 

'ERIC 



I, 



Recreation 

L Social Development Handout "Overall Goals 
t Physical Develop* of Ricreitlon 
3* Vocational Develop- Progranlng" 
merit 

4* Constructive Use of 
Leisyra Time 

h Overall Goals of Rec- 
reation Progranlng 

Ci Range of Activities 

L Arts I Crafts Handout "Range of 
2. Dance Activities" 

4. EntertainJint 

5. Hobbies or Spicial 
Interests 

6. Huiic 

h Nature i Outdoor 
Recreation 
Activities 

8, Outing Activities Handout "Organization 
h Physical Activities Suggestions to Con- 
lOi Social Activities sider" 
Hi Special Events 

Introduction to Special 
Olympics 

A. What is Special 
Olympics 

B. Who Qualifies 

C. What Sports are 
volved 



1/2 hour 



2S(5 
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HODULEWERi 11 TITLE: ^gereitlon. Leisyra and Coimnity Resoyrces 

SOAL: To recQgnlze the significance of recreation in ths planning of reereatlonal progranii for clients 



OBJECTIVE INSTRUCTOR CONTENT OUTLINE METHODS AND MATERIALS TIME 



II. Psychological 
A, Positive Expirlence 
1. letter Silf-Iniage 

ill. Social. 

A. Sportinanship 

B. Oppoftunlty to Have 
Experlince in Sports 

IV. Physical 

A. Cniponints of Fitness 
1. Strength 

I Flaxibility 

3. Endyranci 

4, iilance 
i, Ability 

6. Speed 

7. Coordinition 
§. Reaction Time 

B. How Fitniis Attributii 
Affect Perforraance 

V. Training Sygptions 
A, Proper HamHUpi 
Bi EKperience Before 

Events 

C. Provide Training Accor- 
ding to Individyal 
Needs 



D. To discyss syccisi- I. Selection of Appropriate Discuss ion/Danonitra- 1/^ hour 

oriented methods of playing Activities tions/Handouts 

A. Factors to Assess Silec- 
tion of Leisyre Skills 
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fiODULE NUHBER: 11 TITLE; Recreation, leisure and Conunlty Risources 



GOAL: To recognize the significance of recreation in the planning of recreational programs for clients 



OBJECTIVE INSTRUCTOR COflTEr OUTLIi METHODS AND HATERIALS TIME 



B, What is the Need for 
Adapting Activities 

C. Tiaching Suggestions 
!L Suggestions for Modifying 

Activities 

A. Arts and Crafts 

B. Swiiiing 

C. Softball 

D. Soccer 

E. Basketball 

E, To learn to use the free I, Follow A,R,C, Guidelines Lecture/Discussion 

resources lyailalile in for Taking Clients Out 



2G9 



and surrounding Into the ConDiunity 

area A, Discuss the Guidelines 



B, Discuss Situations 
Which Ma^ Occur During 
An Outing 

li Situation A Handouts on "Guidelines 
2i Situation B for Client in the Con- 

II. Discuss the Resources Avail- niunity," "Discount and 
able in Our Area free outing" 

III. Outings Which are Free or 
at a Discount for A.R.C, 

A. Which Places Allow 
A.R.C, Discounts or 
Free Admission 

B. The Procedure to 
Receive thise Benefits 



F. To ricognize the Importance I. Reasons why Individuals iii%\ir 

o 'he services volynteirs Donate Precious Tlmi 
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AREA mmik mi resident mum mn 

i ■ - - . 

MODULE MERi TITLE: RiGreat1on> Leisure ind CtMunity Riioyrces 

To recoqnlie the s ignifieiiiee of recreation in the plinnlng of recreational PFoorams for ti\mh 



mmi 



COM OUTLINE METHODS Ai MIALS TIME 



' provide for our clients and A. A Riison for Each 

^ , . Personality 

B, A Sincere Desire to 
Help Others 

II. How Sonie Residents View 
Volunteers 

a. To recognize the agency's I. Recruitment 

role in an organiied volun- A. Prospecting 

mm . B. Selecting 

C. Presenting the Job 
0, PI icing the Person 

II. Training and Orientation 
A, Showing thiFlcility 
h The History, Purpose 
and Objectives of the 
Agency 

C. The Adninlstrative 
Structure 

D. Personnel Policies 

E. Rulii Partiining to 
Volunteers 

F. Familiiriiing the 
Volunteer with His M 

III. Supervision 
IV» Recognition 

V. Record Keeping 

VI. Firsonnel Records 

VII. Insurance ILiabillty 
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